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RYSTAL PALAOCE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, Nov. g Just Published, 
9, at Three. SIXTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PRO- 

MENADE. “Eroica” Symphony, No. 3 (Beethoven); Rondo in B flat, for piano- W oD 
forte and orchestra (first Hae (Beethoven Overvres, “Bride of Messina” S EET HAWTHORN TIME. 
Sch )and “ Freischutz" and Mad Patey. WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 

olo pianoforte—Mr. Ridley Proation Fall — Conductor—Mr. Manns. 

Transferable Reserved Stalls for the remaining Twenty Concerts, Two Guineas, WM. HENDERSON. EMILE BERGER, 
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ADAME LEMMENS and Madame PATEY, at the Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay $ 


SATURDAY CONCERT, Tats Dar. 
ar hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY, Sr. Jauns’s pie Ol ee 
Hatt, Taurspay Evenings, December 5th, 19th, 1872, January 9th, 23rd, Febra- From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
ary 6th, 20th, and 1873. The Programmes selected from the works of the great masters, The lark, inspir’d, to Heav’n ascends, 
a Symphony, a Concerto, two Overtures, and Vocal Music at each concert. New The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
works by British composers will be produced. Overture to the MS. Oratorio, ‘St. By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
John the Baptist,” by George Alexander Macfarren; new Overture, by John Francis Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Barnett, Mr, Arthur 8. Sullivan has promised an Orchestral work. An analytical Delightful Spring—sweet month of May ! 
and historical Programme of each Concert by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. The Concerts What joys attend thine advent gay! 
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E. Lioyd, and Mr, Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Santley. Bright home of birds and flow’rets gay, 
Pianoforte—Mdme, Arabella Goddard, Mr. J. F. Barnett, and Mr. W. G. Cusins. The streamlet wooes thy sheltered way, 
Violin—Mr. Carrodus. Clarionet—Mr. Lazarus. Violoncello—Mr. Edward Howell. Thro pence dells, sweet oe glades, 
Conductor—Mr. Gzorcz Mount, Full Orchestra of 75 performers. Principal And silver birches’ fragrant shad 
Violin—Mr, Carrodus, pmemenie J. Zerbini, Where nightingales, at close of day, 
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“THE MESSAGE.” 


Me VERNON RIGBY will Sing Blumenthal’s popular |['.UNING CONNECTION FOR SALE—old estab- 
song, “THE MESSAGE,” this day, Manchester ; Bradford, 11th ; Leeds, | 0, he gy ee eT a Alphe vad ron preg Tuamen 


12th; Newcastie-on-Tyne, 13th and 14th 31, Great Marlborough Street, Vanden. 


ADAME LAURA BAXTER and Mr. WILBYE 
hiner Pag potion Rey 2 age protec D Duet, ‘‘ ONE WORD,” at the Royal ‘ VESPER is FILBY’S bg ne —— 


ISS ELLEN HORNE, Mr. GUY, and Mr. WAD- 
MORE will — Ranpecour's celebrated Trio, * I NAVIGANTI,” at Leeds, 
2th; Lancaster, 14th ° : 
ISS ROSA BINFIELD, Pupil of the late Signor | ,Publuhel by W. Cxmaxr, 1, Regent Street, W., sole publiaher of tho newest 


Regowp1, gives Lessons on the Coneertina and Piano—-9, Stratheden Villas, 
New Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. NOTIGE. 


M88 BESSIE M. WAUGH (Eds Mynsog), Solo] MERCER'S CHURCH PSALTER AND HYMN BOOK. 


Pianist and Accompanist, begs to announce Return to Town for the N APPENDIX of Apprrionat Hymns, Cuants, 


Season.—6, Mortimer Street, Cavendisb Square, W. =i aad Rsroxses, the". i fally revi by Sir Jom Gom, 
or bound up with the work in all its various sizes 
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MR. SANTLEY'S TOUR. 


E. C, BOOSEY’S Prange BERGER’S highly successful new Trio, 


“EXCELSIOR” (for mane Contralto, and a eon sung nightly on Mr. 








NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. | s-r*t sn crs scour! i 


ROSE in HEAVEN. New Song. By Franz Asr. 








J. L. MOLLOY. 


No. lin F, No, 2 in G, 3s,; free by post 18 stamps each. ‘“‘ This little gem 
The Graphie. memory of those who hear it long after the song has ceased.” — Vide 


SIX WATER SONGS, WITHOUT WORDS. ITHER, COME HITHER. Vocal Trio for three 


Sopranos, Composed by Brinuey Ricnarps, “ ey | an acceptable and 


Complete in Two Books, Price 4/- each. 
valuable addition toour home music.”"—Vide Orchestra, ; free by post at half- 
Book I. Book IT. price. London, sole Publishers, Robert Cocks & Co., Now Burlington Street, 
4, LEAVING THE HARBOUR. Order of all Musicsellers, 
THE MILL, 6, AT SEA 
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C. BOOSEY, 


2, LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





6. FAREWELL. NEW AND ADMIRED SONGS 


ALWAYS ALONE, Henriette's Popular Song ... 16 W. B. TAYLOR, 
(Composer of “I HEARD A SPIRIT SING.") 
W. F. TAYLOR. CSR BA 
AFLOAT. Fantasia on popular Nautical Melodies ~ . PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 
FRIDOLIN. Mazurka elegante ove ow - 40 
aes otis SORE ‘““MEMORY GREEN.” “FRIENDS AGAIN.” 
- EMILE BERGER. “MARRIAGE BELLS.” 
HEATHER BLOSSOMS, Arrangement of two favourite Scotch Melodies... 4 0 “I HEARD THE NIGHT WINDS SIGHING.” 
HORTON C. eae pasos 
THE SIGH. Original Melody... ise 40 “THE FAIRY’S RING,” 
WAR MARCH ... 40 DUET. 
; : wih e. TAYLOR. 
THE NEW WALTZ, By 
ove E D 
— weer Tilustrated in “Colours. Played enaahies ws hey, Lonpon : DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
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“THE SOLDIER’S SONG,” 
Sung by Miss ANNIE TREMAINE, 
















AULT’S PEPSINE POWDER. a 
— yom by Dyspeptics at each meal (Bottles of One Ounce). - " “DRIN K ING § (8) N G,” 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. Sung by Ma. F, WOOD, in the Extravaganza, 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. SILVER MEDAL, 1868, A ad “ % B A. B A s 
and supplied to the principal ce ane of Paris since 1854, (Performed at the Gaiety Theatre). 


THE WORDS BY R. REECE. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE (SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. who Mane iy J; 3. MALLANDATNR. 


Delicious and agreeable to take, and ar to ali others, Price 3s. each 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





BOU DA U LT ,) PREPS EP SI NE Pils, 4s : wae SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 


A very convenient form for Persons travelling, ‘ 
“THE MARINER,” 
Sung with —— success by Signor FOLI at Glasgow, sm Liverpool, 
HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris, and at the Crystal Palace Saturpay 


A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. Composed by LOUIS DIBHL. 
May be obtained through all Chemists, Price 4s, 


London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 















“ DANZIAM” ( Valse Chantée), 


ADMIRED SONGS BY 


(Where may be obtained “‘A Message from the Deep” sung by Signor Foli.) 
“Signor Foli was seasinenty pen in Herr Diehl's new and already very 


Madame la Baronne WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD. popular one. ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
“ APELLE-MOI TON AME?” (Sung by Madame la Vicomtesse ViciEr.) s ot We must not omit to mention s song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 


lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor a we 


* SOUVENIR” F 
1 ile 5 AE ORME) encored as much "for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 


“L'AVEU"” (Melodie). 


Composed expressly for Mapame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 





Paris: Hever. & Cis. 


—* COQUETTERIE” (Melodie).— ing,"—The 


Observer. 
4 Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘ The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Diehl.” Graphic. 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE,” 





London: Duxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. By IGNACE GIBSONE. 











Played by the Composer with the greatest success at the International Exhibition. 


SCHOTT & CO,, Doxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 


159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Agency for the sale of his works, Catalogues may be had, post free, on application. 
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MEMOIR OF PAULINE LUCCA. 
(From the “ New York Herald.) 
(Continued from page 699.) 


But it is needless to dwell longer upon our heroine’s successes 
in the city built on the shores of the Neva by the great 
Peter, who, in creating a new capital of all the Russias, made 
himself and the countries over which he ruled independent of 
Moscow and the Muscovites—whether for good or for evil is as 

et asecret in the womb of time. Pauline’s most recent pro- 
essional visit to St. Petersburgh was in the winter of 1871-2, and 
her reception was more brilliant than ever. She went there on 
wholly exceptional terms. Her répertoire—by agreement 
with Signor Merelli, and at the desire of the Emperor and 
Empress—was exclusively her own. No one could take one of her 
parts without her express consent. 
‘Nor Patti—nor another.” 

Her stay was neither more nor less than a series of uninterrupted 
triumphs, into minute particulars about which it would be super- 
fluous to enter. A certain incident, however, is just worth 
mentioning. One of the old Muscovite noblemen (Prince * * * *), 
who, like all Muscovite noblemen, hates foreigners, and would fain 
see Moscow once again the capital of all the Russias—even 
were a statue of Napoleon the First to be erected in the wide 
court-yard of the Kremlin—was compelled, for family reasons, to 
visit St. Petersburgh (which he detested) oncea year. His period 
of visitation p< ae always to be during the Opera season ; but 
though frequently pressed to attend one of the operatic perform- 
ances he as resolutely déclined, On a certain occasion, 
however, the Prince ** ** was dining at the house 
of a friend, and among the guests happened to be Gospadin 
****. an enthusiastic Beethovenist, and fierce oppo- 
nent of Oulibicheff, (who, to Mozart, was what Lenz is 
to Beethoven,) author of Beethoven —an Art-Study, Beethoven's 
' Three Styles, &c. With this uncompromising worshipper 
of the greatest of all musical poets, Prince * * * * was strangely 
fascinated—so much so that he was actually persuaded to 
accompany Gospadin von * * * * tothe Opera. The Prince was 


assionately enamoured of Beethoven's music; and his new 
riend carried his point by stating that the singer who was toappear 
on the day following was the one cut out by nature, both mentally 
and peyeealty,. represent the beau idéal of Beethoven’s own 


Leonora—the Leonora of Fidelio, the woman of women, the 
wife of wives. The Prince* * **, however, was not lucky enough to 
see Fidelio; but he saw the Huguenots—and, in the Huguenots, a 
Valentine of whom he had often dreamed without ever finding 
the realisation of his dreams. This Valentine was Pauline Lucca. 
The Prince’s objection to attend the operatic performances in St. 
Petersburgh ceased from that moment. He would leave Moscow 
thereafter, not so much on account of family business as to go to 
the theatre. Nevertheless, he never went except on the 
nights when Pauline Lucca played. ‘I have seen Lucca”— 
he would say to his friends—* and I don’t want my new illusion 
to fade. No other can possibly approach her; and I will not 
trouble my mind with having to 

fies me entirely ;—why should I not rest content?” The Prince 
may have been logically wrong, but that he was sentimentally vs 
is beyond question. True, there was very little chance of hi 
having to ‘make comparisons ;" but he was wise to forego the 
trouble and the philosophical responsibility. He was no con- 
noisseur ; but he loved music for itself, without, perhaps, knowin 
why, and regarded Pauline Lucca as something that had drop; 
from the clouds. 

But enough of St. Petersburgh. Before her departure, at the 
termination of her last engagement, the town and corporation 
a a superb féte and in honour of the gifted German 

y who had entranced them all—turned the heads, in short, 
of the whole capital. The Emperor Alexander, backed by the 
eloquent persuasions of his august spouse, extorted from Lucca a 

romise shortly to re-visit Russia. Among the conditions, as in 
ormer years, one was that her repertory must be held sacred. 
Even were Mi. to be produced, with both Christine Nilsson 
and Adelina Patti in the company, the charming creation of M. 
Ambroise Thomas should belong exclusively to 
pne who had so thoroughly indentified herself with it as to 


e comparisons. She satis- 





leave every competitor far and far in the rear. That the pledge 
made to their Russian Imperial Majesties was not meant for this 
year, may be concluded from the fact that the American people, who, 
fromthe first, have been so eager to make acquaintance with Pauline 
Lucca, are now—thanks to the spirited enterprise of Mr. Max 
Maretzek—assured that their desire will be accomplished, 

(To be continued.) 


— 


FRA DIAVOLO IN AMERICA. 

Some strictures upon Auber’s comic masterpiece having appeared in 
certain New York journals, apropos of its recent performance, the Fifth 
Avenue Journal took up the cudgels as thus :— 

“The Herald says that ‘ Fra Diavolo has never attracted even the passing 
attention of a real musician.’ Surely it attracted the ‘ passing attention’ 
of Auber, and if Auber was not a ‘real musician,’ then was Beethoven a 
zoophite, and Mozart unborn. What the Herald’s Chorley’s idea of an 
‘unreal musician’ is, unless he be his own ideal, is incomprehensible. 
Indeed, the more we see of Coo—(Chorley’s, we mean) verbal capers, the 
more we feel inclined to agree with Dr. Hammond, that the human mind 
exists only in different degrees of insanity—some of us having but an 
infinitesimal tinge, others—as, for instance, Chorley—being affluent in the 
possession thereof. Since the Herald has been so enterprising in the Stanley- 
Livingstone matter, would it not be becoming to further the interests’ of 
humanity by sending out an expedition in search of a ‘ real critic ;’ one who 
would be sure of attracting at least ‘ passing attention’ from those who now 
suffer from the scintillations of its Chorley’s patent but erratic pen? A ‘real 
critic,’ when found, would surely know that by such ‘real musicians’ as 
Rossini, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Schumman, and Meyerbeer, Auber’s chef 
d@’euvre was pronounced a model of its class—perfect in its dramatic as in its 
musical form, and worthy to be treasured as a classic for all time.” 

Next, turning to the Zribune, our contemporary went on :— 

“ Of course the election news from Pennsylvania and Ohio last week was 
bad, from a Tribune point of view; and anybody can understand that such 
unwelcome returns as came to hand from Philadelphia and Cincinnati must 
have exceedingly depressed and irritated the members of that journal’s staff. 
But we regret to find so little method in the exhibition of the Z'ribune’s 
madness, If it must lose temper, why should an innocent prima donna be 
selected as the object of its wrath? Madame Lucca is not a ‘repeater,’ 
nor did she influence the election in any degree, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain; yet the Z'ribune snarls at the heels of her vivacious Zerlina, 
and sets up a distressing yelp over the general performance of Fra Diavolo ; 
and, with a lamentable lack of political sagacity, it barks savagely at the 
chorus of the Academy. 

“Now we happen to know that prior to the production of Auber’s sparkling 
opera, which was so effectively rendered on Friday night, the voting element in 
the choral ranks was a unit for the chapeau blanc of Chappaqua. The 
imported: members from Covent Garden had been expressly naturalized and 
taught the Declaration of Independence, with a view of strengthening the 

pular that is to draw Grant out of the Presidential chair. But the 
Tb 8 injudicious how] of discontent has upset the missionary work of half- 
a-dozen zealots, and secured an operatic majority for Grant beyond perad- 
venture. Fortunately, the Academy chorus, though larger than usual, is not 
stifficiently numerous to change the whole vote of the city, but it is clear that 
the Tribune will seriously impair Mr. Greeley’s chances of hanging up the typical 
white hat in the public White House if it tolerates this same exasperating style of 
criticism in all departments. The dramatic critic may, from familiar fawning, 
‘turn to and snap at the stock and stars of the theatrical stage, while the pro- 
fessed Shylock who edits the money columns may create an irresistible bear 
movement on Liberal stock. 

“Verily the folly of friends is often more dangerous than the cunning of 
enemies.” 


Lieaz.—M, Radoux has been formally installed as director of the 
Conservatory. 

Sr. PeresspuraH.—According to all accounts, Madame Mallinger 
has not been exceedingly successful at the Italian Opera; on the 
contrary ; very much on the contrary. It could not well be otherwise. 
She a for the first time as Adina, in L’Elisire, thus forcing on 
the public a comparison between herself and Madame Adelina Patti. 
At the conclusion of the opera, Madame Mallinger gave Venzano’s 
unfortunate waltz, but the audiences here are accustomed to something 
better of the kind, and the applause was very limited. Madame 

was somewhat more happy in the second performance of the 

same opera, but of a om like enthusiasm on the part of her hearers 
there was not the slightest trace. She will next appear in J? Trovatore. 
supported as Adina. There have since been two good 

: Roberto and Linda. In the first-named opera, Signor 

Ni colinf, as Roberto, and Signors Volpini, as Alice, were much 
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A NEW “SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS.” 


A new musical society has just given the usual first signs of life by adver- 
tising in the newspapers. Its announcement, however, means little to the 
uninitiated reader, who is simply told that the “ British Orchestral Society ” 
will begin a series of concerts in St. James’s Hall next month. But even this 
news is good news. It has long been a reproach to London that many months 
of the year pass without a single orchestral concert. Still more has it been a 
reproach that lovers of the symphony, overture, and concerto must betake 
themselves to the Crystal Palace, if they would please their tastes at a 
moderate cost, We welcome, then, any efforts to found good and cheap 
orchestral concerts in the heart of London, no matter by whom made; and the 
British Orchestral Society may count upon the favour and help of all who 
cherish the interests of music. But we shall be greatly mistaken if favour 
and help do not arise from another and yet more potent cause. The British 
Orchestral Society is an outcome of that strong feeling for native talent which 
lately gave rise to so many letters in our columns. Having found a place for 
those epistles, we shall not be expected to say anything against letter-writing 
on behalf of such a cause. Discussion ever calls forth many things which are 
absurd or impracticable, and it often stirs up ill-temper in those who carry it 
on; but the good of discussion outweighs its evil. That public instinct 
which gave birth to the dictum “ Voz populi, vox Dei” separates chaff from 
wheat inall such cases; and, though the grains may be few, they may also 
be fruitful. While, however, the worth of discussion must be upheld, 
discussion itself but prepares the ground for action. ‘“ Fine words,” says a 
homely proverb, “ butter no parsnips ;” and words of any sort are useless 
unless action goes with or follows them. Even the words of prayer avail 
nothing, as the unlucky wagoner who begged Jupiter to get his wagon out of 
a ditch was taught to know. On this account we see with pleasure that our 
native instrumentalists have girded up their loins for action. They are 
content no longer to grumble in public and private places about the doings of 
the foreigner, whose under-selling and, often, not very scrupulous habits 
threaten topush them out of the home market altogether. Truth to tell, 
native talent has grumbled long enough, while doing nothing to make head 
against enemies. It has illustrated Napoleon’s liking of the Englishman to a 
donkey jogging along with a quietness in direct proportion to the weight of 
the load upon his back. But even a donkey can kick; and our orchestral 
players seem at last bent upon proving their self-respect, and upon striking a 
blow for the good cause of native art. Let us all welcome them into the field 
of action, and, so long as they bemean themselves worthily, cheer their 
fighting. 

A full account of the British Orchestral Society, its aims and means, will 
appear in due course, and will have much weight in inclining the balance of 
popular favour. But, at present, it most concerns us to know that member- 
ship of the Society is limited to native performers. We shall, indeed, hear a 
real British orchestra, free from admixture of the foreign element, and in all 
things home-grown. Surely the British public will note the fact ; and British 
love of country will rally in support! After this mode we might talk long 
and in high-sounding phrase ; but to what good? ‘‘ Patriotism ”"—“ love of 
country ’—* support of native interests,” and such like terms, are fine 
rhetorical means, but they represent little more than the notes of a broken 
bank. In plain words, the British Orchestral Society must trust nothing to a 
feeling of nationality. Its aim as a trading body, should be to sell things 
good and cheap; otherwise, depend upen it, an honest British name on the 
sign-board will not keep the public from the shop of Monsieur This or Signor 
That over the way. In our time, the public is terribly self-seeking, and cares 
not a rap for anything but its own profit or pleasure. It would even turn up 
its nose at Magna Charta if the parchment of any other “ bulwark of liberty ” 
were worth a farthing more per pound. ll this is unpleasant to write and 
to read; but what is the use of living ina Fool’s Paradise, or leaning on a 
broken staff? Moreover, the British Orchestral Society must reckon upon the 
opposition of a good deal of sterling old British prejudice. Our country, in 
our own eyes, is the Nazareth of music, and when any one comes saying, 
“Behold! I am a prophet,” we take up stones to stone him, or point the 
million fingers of scorn at his claims, A British musical society, therefore, 
starts upon its career—as Richard II. ended his—with few to say “ God bless 
it.” It may do great things at the outset, but only continued doing can 
break through the triple armour—forged by ignorance, and kept bright by 
fashion—which guards British sympathies from British music. It is well 





that all these obstacles should be looked at, but they need not frighten cool 
and resolute men, such as we may account the directors of the new Society. 
No doubt, the cost of the scheme has been reckoned, and its chances of success 
well weighed. The struggle for the well-doing of native talent is entered 
upon with wide-open eyes ; and, if failure come, it cannot come unawares. 
While waiting to know more of the Society than the mere facts of its 
existence and imminent action, it might seem ungracious on our part to come 
forward with possibly needless advice. There are, however, one or two points 
with regard to which we shall venture a word, and the first concerns the 
direction of the Society. Everybody knows how apt musical institutions are 
to split upon the rock of that quarrelsome instinct which musical men rarely 
lack. A parliament of professors of the divine art is far more intractable 
than a French Assembly. Each member, like certain organisms of a lower 
kind, has his sensitive tentacule out in all directions, and to touch but the 
end of one is to provoke a row. Let us hope, therefore, that the government 
of the British Orchestral Society is a simple machine needing but few hands 
to work it. The fewer hands it needs the better—so much the better that 
we could wish the ‘‘highest good” of a wise dictatorship in all matters 
professional and artistic. If this may not be, make the government aristocratic 
in the strict etymological sense; anything but democratic. Democracy in 
musical things is synonymous with damnation. On one other point we fee} 
some anxiety, and that is as regards the music to be played. The managers 
should clearly see to what extent they have to make a public for their concerts, 
Were they to count upon support from the classes who attend the Philhar- 
monic and other high-priced entertainments, nothing but disappointment 
would await them. On the other hand, to attract the huge, outlying mass 
of the general public by means of music easily understood and readily enjoyed 
by uncultivated tastes, would be a wise and safe policy. This can be done 
without giving up the smallest claim of the Society to take a high position. 
The numerous symphonies of Haydn, and those less known of Mozart, for 
example, belong to the highest order of art, while able to charm the least 
educated ear. We would earnestly impress this matter upon the directors of 
the new Society, because it is, to our thinking, a matter of life or death. 
“ Milk for babes” is a wise injunction, and British musicians, coming forward 
as such, must rely mainly upon those who are babes in art. We now take 
leave of the subject till further details are forthcoming. Meanwhile, let 
the British Orchestral Society rest confident of the goodwill of all who unite 
the love of country to the love of music. 


Thavdeus Cog. 


CasseL.—First Subscription Concert of the Theatre Orchestra; 
Overture to Huryanthe, Weber; Air from Werakles, Handel; Piano- 
fore Concerto, F sharp minor, Ferdinand Hiller ; «‘ Des Singers Fluch,” 
Esser; Fantasia, C major, Schubert; Songs, Schubert, Rubinstein, 
and Franz; Symphony, C minor, No. 3, Spohr. 

Dosseiporr.—First concert of the General Musical Union: Overture, 
C major, Op. 124, Beethoven ; three Sacred Songs, for alt solo, chorus 
and organ, Mendelssohn; Ninth Violin Concerto, Spohr; Aria from 
Titus, Mozart ; “ Der Sturm,” Haydn; “ Teutelstriller,” ‘Tartini; Songs, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann ; “Im Walde,” Symphony, Raff. 

CoLocye.—First Giirzenich Concert’: Overture to Huryanthe, Weber ; 
Piano Concerto, G major, Beethoven (Madame Clara Schumann); 
“ Schickeaslied” (“Song of Fate,”) for Chorus and Orchestra, Brahms ; 
“ Liebesbotschaft,” Schubert, and “ Frihlingslied,” Mendelssohn 
(Mdlle. Friedlander, from Leipsic). Pianoforte Pieces (Madame C, 
Schumann): Canon in E flat major, Schumann; Scherzo, from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Mendelssohn; and Symphony No. 2, C 
major, Schumann, 

AREzz0.—It was proposed some time since to erect a monument to 
Guido, the inventor of the system of musical notation. ‘The Corpora- 
tion have gone to considerable expense, in preparing a suitable site, 
and there the matter rests. The subscriptions collected in Italy are 
ridiculously small compared to the object in view ; and unless foreign 
nations open their purse-stringe, and come to the rescue, ‘‘ Shall Guido 
have a statue ?” bids fair to remain as long without an answer as the 
similar interrogatory with regard to our own Cromwell. 

Hamsurc.—A new operetta, Die Dorfmusikanten, has been success- 
fully produced at the Wilhelmtheater. The music is the, first essay, 
in this style, of Herr Richard Thiele, a young Berliner. His father 
was, for a long period, organist at one of the parish churches here.— 
Herr B, Bilse and his orchestra have been giving a series of highly 
attractive concerte.—Herr Ullmann will, with his concert company, 
give aconcert on the 11th, and another on the 23rd of the present 
month. He will shortly visit Sweden, 
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PRINCE JURI (GEORGE) GALIZYN.* 
Vitam ImpENDERE VERO, 


Prince Juri Nikolejewitsch Galizyn, who died, last September, 
in St. Petersburg, and was known by the concerts he gave, with 
a company of Russian singers, in Germany, England, and 
America, was descended from an old Boyard family, which 
spreads over all Russia, and to which belonged Prince Wasaili 
Galizyn, minister of the Zarewna Sophia; Prince Boris Galizyn, 
tutor of Peter I., the first Russian Senators, members of Peter I.’s 
Superior Privy Council, General-Admirals, and Ambassadors. 
In the time of Lipinski and Bohm, his father, Prince Nikolai 
Borissowitsch, was (up to the age of thirty) a zealous and skilful 
member of the Quartet Society in St. Petersburg. It was in his 
house that Lipiuski tried the E flat major Quartet which Beet- 
hoven dedicated to the Prince, after Franz Bohm had given it 
up as something impossible to play; Lipinski, on the other 
hand, was ravished, and entranced with it. The Prince gave 
more than four hundred concerts. He was a fanatico per la 
musica. His comprehension of Beethoven was not profound ; the 
great thing for him was taking a part in the performance ; play- 
ing; playing a great deal; consequently, he performed at very 
many concerts, all over Russia, especially in Charkow and Tam- 
bow, though he was not such a master or his instrument as Count 
Wielhorski. This Prince died some years ago. He perceived 
very soon a decided taste for music in his son. That son, Prince 
Juri, who had as much embonpoint as Lablache, merely pursued 
music as a dilletante, and till the latter years of his life, if, 
indeed, at all, did not study it theoretically. He was never 
master of a large fortune, because his father, in his character of 
a Mecewnas, had greatly diminished the hereditary property, or, 
probably, spent it entirely. It may be mentioned that his 
father ee the price fixed by Beethoven for the three Quartets 
(in B flat, in A, and in E flat, Op. 130, Op. 132, and Op. 127), 
which he commissioned Beethoven to write (‘‘ which he had 
ordered,” is a detestable expression) and dedicate to him ; but he 
pare only a part to Beethoven himself, and the remainder to his 

eirs. 

Prince Juri lived, as was the custom of those of his own rank 


and age, carelessly from day to day, and it was not till his fortune 
was completely dissipated that he came before the public as a 
conductor, at the head of a number of Russian singers whom he 
had collected and trained. For spreading Russian compositions 
far and wide abroad, he is undoubtedly entitled to high credit. 
In the important musical library inherited from his father are 
Beethoven’s three Quartets in manuscript (small quarto, in parts, 


not in score), with corrections in the composer's hand, The 
latter have been transferred to the plates. The overture for the 
Weihe des Hauses, Op. 124, also, was dedicated to the father. 
It is in no way true that Prince Juri was deserted by his nearest 
relatives as our Press asserted; it is by no means true that he 
sacrificed his property for others; he simply expended too much 
of it in keeping up great show and magnificence as Marshal of the 
Nobility at Tambow. I knew both the father and the son for thirty 
years, and cultivated music a great deal with the former; I am, 
therefore, in a position to affirm that neither understood much of 
Beethoven. Beethoven’s Violoncello Sonatas, Op. 102, especially, 
were quite beyond the father’s comprehension. Prince Boris 
played in very poor style, and for reasons easily imagined, 
peteepearse the Quartets dedicated to him by Beethoven. They 
were too difficult for him: “C'est mal doigté,” he would fre- 
quently say; ‘C'est trés-incommode,” he always said. Never 
at any period did Prince Boris, or his son, an amiable and affable 
man, exert any influence upon musical matters, ‘They were con- 
tented with the character of Mecenases at home, and figuring 
everlastingly as executants. 

The Voice (Golos), the paper enjoying the largest circulation at 
St. Petersburgh, pa Eo the following not uninteresting 
pertioulars concerning Prince Juri :—‘ It was abroad that the 

rince entered upon an artistic career. . A report circulated 
among us here that a Russian Prince, whose name was not 
mentioned, had, horrible dictu! appeared in public, conducting- 
stick in hand. People attached but 
The more astourided were, they, therefore, when, one day, monster 


* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





small credence to the report. | 


sters announced, very seriously, a concert to be given by the 

rince in Pawlowsk (the Kroll’s of St. Petersburgh). The 
public besieged the railway station; train after train was de- 
spatched to Pawlowsk, where all the ‘high life’ of St. Peters- 
burgh had assembled. The best places at Vauxhall were filled 
by ladies belonging to the first society, and by old gentlemen, 
from whose foreheads the clouds of state cares had only just dis- 
appeared ; the sides of the hall contained the flower of the in- 
fantry, and cavalry officers of the Guard leaning upon their 
swords. English and French phrases jostled and commingled 
with each other: ‘Mais, comment? He, the member of 
an ancient princely family! Voila ou nous en sommes, mes- 
dames! Shocking! Very shocking, sir!’—Grey-haired old ladies 
shook their heads, and grey-haired old gentlemen laughed de- 
risively ; the young ladies seemed astonished ; the young officers 
tried to twirl their moustachioes in embryo. ‘There appeared 
upon the stage a portly, bm wo man, With the ‘head of an 
Assyrian king,’ as Herz so admirably expressed it. He made a 
slight obeisance to the public. The applause was rather shy. 
The chorus burst forth, under the Prince’s conducting-stick, 
wielded impetuously by the Prince. The début did not produce 
a furore; the audience had not assembled in such numbers to 
hear the ‘chansons russes,’ but to see a chorus conducted by 
a genuine Russian Prince! a Prince whose genealogical 
tree formed a part of Russian history from the earliest 
times. What puzzled them most was the category under 
which the occurrence was to be ranged. They thought 
of nihilism, a disease then prevalent everywhere, and now 
simply riduculous, but the conductor’s high and aristocratic 
bearing, which clung to him all through his life, did not agree 
with this theory. They thought of want of money, but it could 
not well be that; with the Prince’s family connections, he might, 
supposing him incapable of really doing anything, which was 
not the case, have easined some appointment with nothing at 
all to do, which would have raised him above want. The audience 
decided in favour of the Prince’s passionate fondness for music ; 
but there was nothing so very reprehensible about this, and 
they wanted to lay some kind of transgression to the charge of 
one who had thus wounded aristocratic pride. ‘ High life’ was 
most dissatisfied at the sympathy which the event found among 
the general public. After much debating, it was decided that the 
Prince’s eccentricity, and his yearning for popularity, had induced 
him to take sucha step. There was some truth in this. Amidst 
the colourless society to which he belonged, he was distinguished 
all his life for decided originality, and energy, which latter, 
unfortunately, was not invariably devoted to a proper object ; 
for a tendency towards the grandiose in outward things, while 
the other members of his own class were contented with empty 
splendour, and the-strict practice of traditional customs. It is 
certain that the Prince was no ordi man. The light-hearted- 
ness with which he went through some most difficult moments 
of his eventful life really borders upon. geniality. More than 
once did Fortune raise him above his difficulties, and more than 
once did he stand upon the brink of ruin. Out of a luxurjous 
carriage with powdered lackeys did the Prince step into the 
prison for debt in London, One day he would give a dinner fit 
for Sardanapalus, and, the next, he would have nothing to eat. 
Iie mixed in every rank of social life, and was acquainted with 
every kind of privation, to which he was continually being 
reduced by his carelessness for the morrow. His entire existence 
was one series of obstacles over which he triumphed, simply to 
become again involved. He was made up of contradictions. 
His efforts to gain money equalled his extravagance. Kind 
by nature, he often did wrong, and then repented and 
confessed his fault. Brought up among those who possess no 
notion of genuine nationality (?), the Prince was, to the last, a 
man of the people (?), a true Russian, with all the good, and all 
the bad, qualities of such an individual. He knew very well 
that he possessed more enemies than friends, and blamed no one 
‘for this but himself. He never concealed his faults, and 
| listened quietly to reproaches, in which neither friend nor foc 
| were ever deficient. One thing, however, is incomprehensible, 
and that is how it was that, with the energy of which he gave 
such frequent proofs, he never would combat against himself. 
; 1 have no worse enemy than myself,” he used to say. We 
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cannot attribute everything to the circumstances in which he 
was placed; but, under different circumstances, he would have 
been a different man. Nature had not behaved like a stepmother 
in her gifts to him; led astray, when young, he could not 
succeed for a long time in finding the right path, on which he 
did not enter until nearly the close of his life, The lost time, 
however, was not to be recovered, and, for that reason, it is not 
likely that the Prince will ever hold a place of honour in the 
history of the development of Russian art.” 

Other organs of the Russian press, which derive their 
information from the Memoirs he has left, tell us that the Prince 
was brought up in the corps of Imperial Pages, and, for mere 
amusement, taught his comrades choral singing, as he after- 
wards taught others as a serious means of subsistence. In 
London, it was from the prison for debt that he went to conduct 
his concerts, returning to prison after he had finished conduct- 
ing, and being accompanied both to and fro by a policeman (?).* 
In America he did not make money ; the principal sphere of his 
efforts in Russia was at the concerts of the Zoological Gardens, 
Moscow, where he was popular, which was not the case in St. 
Petersburgh. Only once, we are told in his Memoirs, did he burst 
into tears over his misfortunes. In London he set his col- 
leagues against him by his aristocratic t bearing. At one concert 
he gave the signal for beginning the overture to Zampa, and the 
orchestra obeyed by bursting out into a horrible medley ; they 
were playing from the parts of a number of different operas, 
which had been substituted for the proper ones. The public 
hooted and jeered, the speculator cried off his bargain, and the 
Prince stood alone in the great foreign capital, not even able to 
speak with fluency the language of the country.—In our opinion 
it was simply the wish to show himself and be talked about which 
brought the Prince before the public; he deserved a better fate, 
and was not without natural gifts. W. von Lenz, 


a en 


BRIXTON MONTHLY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The fourth season of these interesting concerts, which, under 
the intelligent direction of Mr. Ridley Prentice, have achieved 
such a deserved success, was commenced last week, when the 
Angell Town Institution was filled to overflowing with a brilliant 
assembly ; even the orchestra being crowded. ‘The items composing 
the programme were Haydn’s string quartet in B flat, No. 78 ; 
the Moonlight Sonata ; a sonata in G minor, for piano and violin, 
by Mr. Henry Holmes; and Schumann’s pianoforte quartet in 
E. flat. Haydn’s genial quartet, the lovely Adagio and quaint 
minuet of which are favourite movements with amateur players, 
received admirable interpretation at the hands of Messrs. Heary 
Holmes, Folkes, Zerbini, and Lutgen. The modern work of 
Mr, Holmes, though containing some fine passages, suffered by 
contrast, with the easy flow of Haydn, and might, advantageously, 
have been replaced by some lighter work. Schumann’s dramatic 
quartet was another brilliant performance, and evidently met 
with appreciation. In this work Messrs. Holmes, Zerbini, and 
Lutgen were joined by the director. In the favourite Moonlight 
Sonata Mr. Prentice displayed that individuality of expression in 
the various parts, and the delicacy of shading which we have 
frequently noted. Miss Purdy, who was the vocalist, sang 
Schubert's melancholy Lied, ** The wild wood echoes,” Mozart’s 
‘Quando miro,” and Sullivan's ‘‘ Willow song.” At the next 
concert the subscribers are promised Mendelssohn's quartet 
in B minor (No. 3, Op. 3), a string quartet by Mr. Henry 
Holmes, Mozart's pianoforte sonata in C minor, and Sir W. S. 
Bennett's Sonata in A for piano and violoncello. WH. PF. 


Baynevts.—The Abbate Franz Liszt left on the 20th October. 
Previous to his departure, he played before a small number of friends 
and acquaintances, specially invited by Herr R. Wagner. He pro- 
ceeded direct to Pesth.—Neatly all the stonework in the foundations of 
the National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre is completed. 





* This (‘‘?”) is mine; the others belong to the original Russian article 
quoted by Herr von Lenz.—TraAnsLaton. 


t Query : Haughty? Or how about ‘‘ overbearing ;” “his overbearing 
hearing.” —** That's good! ‘Mobled Queen’ is goud !” quoth Polonius.— 
TRANSLATOR. . 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


The following selection was presented at the fourth Saturday 
concert :— 
Overture, ‘The Wedding of Camacho” ..+.++ss++++ 
Song, ‘* Young and Old,” Mr. Lewis Thomas 
Scena, (Orfeo) ; Miss Margaret Hancock 
Selections from the Tempest; Dance of Nymphs 
and Reapers; Banquet Dance; Song, ‘‘ Where 
the bee sucks,” Miss Abbie Whinnery; Over. 
ture to Fourth Act... 
Recit and air, (Jphigenie en 
H. Cummings 
The May Queen; Miss Abbie Whinnery, Miss 
Margaret Hancock, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, and the Crystal Palace Choir W. S. Bennett. 
The Crystal Palace enjoys a monopoly of Mendelssohn’s early 
overture, the score being still in MS., and only available by grace of 
the composer’s representatives. The selection from Mr. Sullivan's 
Tempest music afforded the audience unmixed pleasure. Mr. Sullivan, 
now holding a high place in music, will be credited, whatever his 
ultimate distinction, with having done a difficult thing in a manner 
betokening immense talent, ‘True, the spirit of Mendelssohn pervades 
the music to the Zempest; but there is in it so much just conception 
of, and sympathy with, the poet, so much accuracy and beauty of 
expression, such a wealth of colour and charm of melody, that the 
world cannot let it die. Mr. Sullivan will at least be known in 
time to come by the work on which he lavished his youthful energy 
and freshness of spirit. The numbers performed at this concert were 
the “Dance of Nymphs and Reapers,” Ariel’s song, “ Where the bee 
sucks” (Miss Abbie Whinnery); and the spirited Overture to Act IV. 
All were well received, but the charming dance, in which the reapers 
join the nymphs, won the honour—as usual—of repetition. We need 
not discuss a work so well known and universally accepted as Sir 8. 
Bennett's May Queen. Enough that its merits challenged and obtained 
renewed admiration ; the more because of a performance which, on the 
whole, exhibited them in a very favourable light. Miss Whinnery’s 
voice was scarcely powerful enough in the soprano solos, but she sang 
with discretion and skill; as did Miss Hancock in the part of the 
Queen of England. Mr. Cummings acquitted himself admirably of 
the lover's music, He was in good voice, and his refined taste and 
general artistic qualities had fair play, with a result which must have 
satisfied everybody. In Robin Hood's characteristic song ‘* "Tis jolly 
to hunt,” Mr. Lewis Thomas won deserved applause. e have never 
heard the air given with a better appreciation of its spirit and character ; 
or, as need hardly be said, with a voice and style more suitable. The 
choruses were sung fairly well; and the orchestra played the overture 
—one of Sir 8. Bennett's most imaginative creations—in splendid style. 
Miss Hancock and Mr. Cummings should be thanked for introducing 
Gluck’s fine songs. Upon Mr. Anderton’s “ Young and Qld” we will 
not pronounce till it has been sung with pianoforte, not orchestral, 
accompaniment. 


Mendelssohn. 
Anderton. 
Gluck. 


eectscoccecccccccsocccece Ae Se Sullivan. 
Tauride); Mr. W. 
Gluck, 


——— 
THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, AND 
ALMANACK, FOR 1873. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 

Sm,—As Messrs. Rudail, Carte & Co. have entrusted to’ me the editorship 
of their Musical Directory, for 1873, will you allow me to ask your readers 
to lend me their valuable aid in rendering the work as complete and reliable as 
possible, not only by forwarding at once correct details as to their own names, 
addresses, &¢., but also by supplying particulars as to any of their friends who 
may have been omitted from, or incorrectly described, in the previous editions. 
I shall also be greatly obliged if all publishers will send in lists of copyright 
music published by them from the Ist of November, 1871, to the 31st of — 
October, 1872; and if secretaries of musical societies will supply me with 
full particulars. The necessary forms have now been sent out to all members 
of the profession whose names are in the Directory for 1872; and, in cases 
where they have not been received, they will be sent immediately on receipt of 
a post-card, addressed to me. Trusting that the importance of the work will 
be deeined a sufficient excuse for occupying your valuable space. If any of your - 
readers have corrected their copies of the Directory will they kindly send them 
to me.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Caries MACKESON. 

Office of the Musical Directory, 
20, Charing Cross, S.W., 5th Nov, 1872. 


Municu.—Des hiirmers Tichterlein, “# new opera, with music by 
Profes-or Rheinberger, and words by Herr Stahl, will shortly be pro- 
duced at the Royal Court and National Theatre. 
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MOZART AND ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(From ‘The Standard.”) 


The crowded state of the Crystal Palace concert-room last Saturday afternoon 
showed that some unusual attraction was included in the programme, and that the 
occasion was one of more than ordinary interest. The appearance of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, almost immediately after the first overture had been played, 
fully explained the nature of the attraction, and the reception accorded her 
showed how keenly appreciated are the remarkable talents which have placed 
eur gifted countrywoman not only at the head of English pianists, but of 
those whose nationality is synonymous with the highest musical culture. 

There is an old adage which implies that human nature never fally appre- 
ciates a benefit until the time has arrived for its withdrawal. In the artistic 
as well as the material world testimony is often borne to the truthfulness of 
an observation which has long ago been epitomised ; but yet it cannot be 
justly said that the musicians of this country have ever shown any want of 
appreciation of the talents of the great pianist who now designs to withdraw 
herself for a period, not only from her English friends, but also from her 
Earopean admirers, and purposes earning fresh laurels in distant lands and in 
more southern climes. The loss which art will suffer by the withdrawal, even 
for a time, of one of its brightest ornaments cannot be too highly estimated ; 
but happily with it no remorse is blended, no retrospect of unrequited appre- 
ciation is suggested. Madame Goddard’s career, since the age of sixteen, has 
been an unbroken series of successes. Pianists from many countries have 
visited us to dispute her sovereigaty as ‘‘ Queen.” Madame Pleyel, 
Madame Schumann, and others have in turn been féfed and honoured ; 
but true to the motto England once assigned a hero—Palmam qui meruit 
ferat”—its musicians have never allowed in this instance their foreign pro- 
clivities to interfere with their judgment, and have not only proclaimed our 
gifted countrywoman the artiste par excellence amongst pianists, but the 
most accomplished performer of modern times. 

With an intuitiveness equal to a “ presage,” the audience of Saturday 
afternoon seemed to be aware that this appearance of Madame Goddard 
diminished the opportunities which can be afforded of hearing her before her 
contemplated departure, and the enthusiastic recall to which she had to 
respond seemed like the precursor of that leave-taking which, before many 
months are over must, we fear, inevitably take place. The work Madame 
Goddard selected to inaugurate her series of valedictory performances was 
Mozart’s Concerto in B flat, the last of the set of 25, five of which are written 
in the same key. This fine concerto is replete with evidences of Mozart’s 
command over the resources of his art, and of his extraordinary ingenuity and 
skill in making the most ordinary passage yield to contrapuntal treatment, and 
become a prominent portion of the general composition. Thus, the indepen- 
dent passage given to the wind instruments in the opening ¢uéti, although of 
the simplest character, and formed merely of the tones of the tonic triad, 
becomes, from the manner in which it is introduced in a variety of keys, one 
of the most interesting features of the movement, ‘and contrasts delight- 
fully with the /egato phrases allotted to the pianoforte. The second move- 
ment, a larghetto, is chiefly remarkable for the introduced episode and the 
character of its instrumentation. ‘The finale is the most fascinating 
of the three movements; for, although the measure is that of six-eight, 
and the very nature of the subject seems to forbid all attempt at elaboration, 
there is a breadth about the movement, and a character given to it, which 
proclaim not only the hand of a great master in a playful mood, but the delightful 
genius of the illustrious Wolfgang. The admiration for this revived work 
was, nevertheless, as nothing compared with ‘that which Madame Goddard's 
performance elicited. Her execution was perfectly marvellous. Not that the 
work taxed in the smallest degree her digital capabilities, but it brought out 
the wonderful modulating power she has at command. Light and shade were, 
throughout, faithfully preserved ; but there was something more, There were 
that swelling of the tones, those varied inflexions, which, like nature’s ever- 
varying tints, defy description. The two ingenious cadenzas, written for the 
occasion by Herr Carl Reinecke, of Leipzic, exhibited Madame Goddard's 
tours de force to much advantage, whilst the chromatic passage in thirds 
which preceded the final shake of the cadenza introduced in the last 
movement was one of the most perfect exhibitions of digital skill 
ever presented. Madame Goddard's performance, nevertheless, suggested 
the thought that such playing cannot be properly appreciated out of 
musical Europe, and that the new world is scarcely entitled to the honour 





of celebrating the apogee of such an artist. Madame Goddard’s command 
over all styles will enable her to appeal effectively to every audience she may 
meet ; but that at times it must be at the sacrifice of her highest powers is the 
reflection that must suggest itself to the mind of educated musicians on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


ROYAL SURREY WINTER GARDENS. 

The enterprising proprietor of the Surrey Gardens, undaunted 
by the ill-success of his first summer season, re-opened the 
theatre last Monday evening, under the Lord Chamberlain’s 
license, for a series of promenade concerts, which are to be con- 
tinued nightly, pending the production of a Christmas pantomime. 
The theatre has been tastefully decorated with horticultural and 
other embellishments, and surrounded by a covered promenade, 
brilliantly illuminated by a number of elegant chandeliers. ‘The 
orchestra is transferred to the proscenium, and the back of the 
stage converted into a recherché saloon and refreshment buffet. 

Upon the opening night, the weather was most unpropitious, 
as, singularly enough, it has invariably been on Mr. Strange’s 
inaugural or other special occasions ; and, as a consequence, but 
a comparatively small company assembled. ‘The following even- 
ing, however, when there was the additional attraction of a 
a display, the attendance was far more numerous, the 

all, indeed, and promenade alike, being crowded to an incon- 
venient degree ; and there appears every prospect that the some- 
what hazardous enterprise upon which Mr. Strange has embarked 
will achieve a success. The programme of the first evening con- 
sisted of a medley of popular selections, the hackneyed arrange- 
ment from Faust, figuring in the first part; whilst Jullien’s “ British 
Army Quadrille” formed the most prominent feature of the 
second. Other instrumental items were the overture to Ruy Blas, 
Gounod’s ‘ Meditation,” March from La Reine de Saba, and 
some pieces of dance music. The orchestra, which consists of 
some fifty musicians, conducted by Mr. T. Gough, is in thoroughly 
efficient organization. Vocal music was represented by Miss 
Lucy Franklein, Mr. J. H. Pearson, and Miss L. Gray ; and Mdlle. 
Mirian played piano solos—one in each part. The concert, alto- 
gether an attractive entertainment, obtained the hearty plaudits 
of the audience. The “ British Army Quadrilles,” in particular, 
elicited great enthusiasm ; and, at its conclusion, the popular lessee 
was loudly called for. ‘The prospectus promises oratorio and 
classical, Toldie popular, nights. W.-H. P. 


Bapen.—His Majesty, the Emperor of Germany, has forwarded, 
through Count Piickler, a brilliant ring to Herr Louis Katzau. The 
Imperial present is in return for a ‘‘ Peace March” dedicated by Herr 
Katzau to his Majesty. 

Arx-La-Cuarette.—The Fiftieth Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine will be held here at Whitsuntide, 1873. The committee have 
requested Madame Gomperz-Bettelheim to take the alto music on the 
occasion. 

Evserreip.—Herr Theodor Wachtel-has been engaged at the Stadt- 
theater for four performances. He will appear in Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau (of course); Jt Trovatore; Les Huguenots; and Guillaume Tell. 

Gorna.—Madame Peschka-Leutner sang for the first time in this 
town, at a concert given by the members of the Liedertafel. The 
compositions selected were the ait from Zuryanthe, Proch’s “ Variations,” 
and songs by Schumann and Marschner. 

Moscow.—Madame Adelina Patti was to remain a month here, and 
then go to St. Petersburg, for three months. She is to receive, for the 
four months, 230,000,000 francs, including a benefit here and another in 
St, Petersburg, each guaranteed for 15,000,000 francs. She was to sing 
twice a-week. Her repertory consists of Lucia, Rigoletto, La Sonnam- 
bula, Linda, Il. Barbiere,and Romeo e Giulietta. Should she be required 
to sing more than twice a week, she is to receive 8,000,000 francs for 
each extra performance.—Dr. Bumper. 

Vienna.—The Vienna Male Vocal Union were to give a grand 
Mendelssohn Festival on the 3rd inst. ‘The proceedings were to 
commence with a poem written for the occasion by Dr. Ludwig 
Voglar. This was to be followed by the overture, ‘‘ Meeresstille und 
gliickliche Fahrt,” executed by the chorus of the Operahouse, under 
the direction of the chorusmaster, Herr Kremser; Songs, sung by 
Madame Louise Dustmann: and the choruses, ‘* Wasserfahrt,” and 
“ Abschied vom Walde.” The second part of the programme was to 
be filled by Antigone, with the connecting choruses, under the direction 
of the chorusmaster Herr Rudolf Weinwarm. Madame Gabillon had 
volunteered to deliver the spoken dialogue, while Madame Dustmann, 
Herren Lowinsky and Krastel had offered to sing the vocal parts, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FIFTEENTH SEASON, 1872-3. 
Dirzcror—Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


he Director begs to announce that the FIFTEENTH 
SEASON ofthe MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, commences on Mox- 
pay Eveninc, November 11, and that the performances will take place as follows, 
viz. :—Monday, November 11; Monday, November 18; Monday, November 25; 
Monday, December 2; Monday, Decen:ber 9; Monday, December 16, 1872; Monday, 
January 13; Monday, January 20; Monday, January 27; Monday, February 3; 
Monday, February 10; Monday, February 17; Monday, February 24; Monday, 
March 3; Monday, March 10; Monday, March 17, 1873. Seven Morning Perform- 
ances will be given on Saturdays, January 25; February 1, 8, 15,22; March 1 and 
8, 1873. 


FIVE EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES 
(Not included in the Subscription) will be given before Christmas, 
On Saturdays, November 16, 23, 30, December 7 and 14, 


Madame ArabeL_a Gopparp is engaged as pianist on Mondays, November 11 and 
25, and on Saturday, November 23. Mr. Caarurs Matte will appear on Mondays, 
November 18, December 2 and 16, and on Saturdays, November 16, 30, and Decem- 
ber 14. Madame Normax-Nervupa will be the violinist on Mondays; November 11, 
18, and 25; also ou Saturdays, November 16, 23, and 30. Signor Pratri will hold 
the post of first violoncello on all occasions, Herr L. Ries that of second violin. 
Herr Straus, or Mr. Zerstnt, will play viola. Sir Juuivs Bayepict and Mr, Zrr- 
BINI, aSeheretof.re, officiating as conductors. Mr. SIMs Reeves is engaged on 
Saturday Afternoons, December 7 and 14; and Mr, Santley will appear on Monday 
Evening, December 16. Madame ScHUMANN, Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, Herr Paver, 
Herr Dannreotnzr, Mons. Drtaponpx, Mr. FRANKLIN TaYLor, M, Satstor, and 
Herr Joacnim will appear after Christmas. 





THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAK® PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 11, 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 


1872. 


Programe. 
PART I. 

QUARTET in C major, Op. 33, No. 3, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame NormMax-Nerupa, MM. L. Riss, Zener, 
and Prattt .. ee s% oe + oe 

SONG, “ Deh vieni non tardar "—Madame Sin1co oo 0 

SONATA in C minor, Op. 111, for pianoforte alone—Madame 
ARABELLA GoppARD Pr ° te oo - 


Haydn, 
Mozart, 


; os Beethoven, 

PART II. 

SONATA in D major, Op. 58, for pianoforte and violoncello—Madame 
ARADELLA Gopparp and Signor Prattt oe es oe oe 

SONG, “ Quando a te lieta "—Madame Ststco, violoncello obbligato, 
Signor Prartt ae eee ee eee ee ee 

TRIO in G major, Op. 1, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp, Madame Norsman-Nervpa, 
and Signor Prarttt.. : 


Mendelssohn, 


Gounod, 


‘ + se Beethoven, 
Conpuctor . Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Stalls, 68, ; Balcony, 38,; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be obtained of Chappell & Co., 
50, New Bond Street; Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; 
Ollivier, 39, Old Bond Street; Lamborn Cock and Co., 63, New Bond Street ; 
Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings ; 
and Delavantiand Co., Brompton Road. 





SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 16, 1872. 


To Commence at Three o'Clock precisely. 
PROGRAMME, 

QUARTET in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 

--Madame Norman-Nervpa, MM. L, Ries, Zerpint, and Prarrt dfendelssohn. 
SONG, ‘‘ Ave Maria "—Mdlle, Nita GarTANo .. as oe .. Schubert, 
SONATA in E flat, Op. 7, for pianoforte alone—Mr, Cuartes Hattie Beethoren, 
SONG, “ Au printemps"’—Madlle. Nira Garraxo ; be Gounod, 
TRIO in B flat, Op. 99, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Mr. 

CuarLes Hate, Madame Norman-Neropa, and Signor Four 

Conductor +» Sin JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Schubert, 





CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS, 


SIXTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—NOVEMBER 9th, 


Programme. 

. OVERTURE, “ The Bride of Messina”.. cn v9 = 

. AIR, “ Quando a te lieta” (Faust)—Mapame Pater.. oe oe 

. RONDO IN B FLAT, for pianoforte and orchestra (First time)— 
Ma, River Prextice.. i. of ee * oe +9 

4, ARIA, ‘‘E amore un ladrocello” (Cosi fan Tutte)—Mapame 
LeMMENS-SHERRINGTON,. . oe ee ee “¢ ° 

. SYMPHONY, “ Eroica” (No. 3, Op. 55) ‘ oh °y: ae 

. SONG, “ Although my eyes with tears were dim " (Outward Bound) 

(First time)—Mabame Pater oe ~ uN ; es 

. CAVATINA, “Di piacer " (La Gazza Ladra)—Mapame LeMMens- 
SHERRINGTON ee oe oo oe ee oo eo 
OVERTURE, “ Der Freischutz ” 

Coxpuctor 


1872, 


Schumann, 
Gounod, 


Beethoven, 


Mozart, 
Beethoven. 


Macfarren, 


Rossini, 
Mr. MANNS. 

Madame. Arapetia Gopparp will appear again at a date after Christmas. Mdme. 
Sonvumaxn will appear on 1st March. Mr. Joacnim will appear on Feb, 15th, and 
Mareb 15th, Signor Pratt will appear on January 18th, Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
will appear on the 25th January. Mdme. Sixico will be the Vocalist on the 30th 
November, 








DEATH. 
At Heavitree, Exeter, November 5th, 1872, Frepertc Marc 
ArrornE Venva, aged 86 years, Deeply regretted. 
On the 22nd ult., at Plymouth, Catnertne Avauste, wife of 
Mr. Witt1am WinresnotuaM, Band Master Royal Marines, aged 49, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Epnaram Buttocx.—Our correspondent is wrong on every point. 
Mr. James M. Wehli, pianist after his order, played his own fantasia 
on airs from Gounod’s Faust, and a left-handed affair on “ Home, 
sweet home,” at the Crystal Palace, on the 12th October, 1867, when 
Mr. Nelson Varley attempted “Sound an alarm,” and the C minor 
symphony of Beethoven was done—the overtures being Schumann's 
Genoveva and Weber’s Oberon. 

Dr. Pot.—No, it was on October 12th, at the fourth concert of the 
Crystal Palace season in 1867, that Signor Ronchetti, the questionable 
bass-barytone appeared, Dr. Pot is wrong about Guglielmi. It was 
Nicolai who composed the famous “Six Sonatas” for Clavier, This 
Nicolai was neither Nicolo Isouard (author of Cendrillon, Jocande, &c.), 
nor Otto Nicolai (composer of the Lustigen Weiber von Windsor !). Dr. 
Pot should read Godwin’s Essay on hres. 

Rotanp Grorce Leay.—No. When Herr Wallenreiter sang for the 
second time at the Crystal Palace Concerts (April 25th, 1868), Auber’s 
Exhibition Overture (not Meyerbeer’s Exhibition March) was played. It is 
true that at this same concert, Herr F. Griitzmacher, the then 
accredited violoncellist of the King of Saxony, made his début at the 
Palace ; but he played Ais own Concerto in A major, besides accompany- 
ing Mr. Wilbye Cooper in one of Moore’s Irish melodies (“‘ Believe 
me,” &c,—arranged by Herr Manns). So that Mr. Lean has been 
misinstructed. 

Sipry Ham.—Non, & coup sfir. Les partisans exclusifs de Ja musique 
italienne, surpris dans leur camp, se groupérent autour d’un nom 
célébre ; ils oppostrent a l’audacieux conquérant le talent de Piccini 
que la postérité a réduit & des proportions plus modertes, Des deux 
cdtés la querelle s’échauffa, mais le public, avec son instinct perspicace, 
sut se tenir & l’écart des stériles discussions qui s’agitaient au-dessus de 
lui, et resta le juge souverain de ses préférences, Rousseau lui-méme, 
critique si morose d’ordinaire, et si mécontent de tout ce qui ne vient 
pas d’Italie, sauf du Devin du Village, est ébranlé dans ses convictions. 
Etourdi du coup formidable porté par Gluck a ses idées, dérouté par le 
succes de l’opéra frangais, le partial écrivain de la Lettre sur la Musique 
Frangaise, apres avoir proclamé la langue italienne comme la seule proper 
a la mélodie, brile ce qu'il adorait la veille, et finit par avancer cette 
étrange opinion—que “les langues modernes, production des peuples bar- 
bares, ne son point naturellement musicales, pas méme Vitalienne.” 








NOTICE. 
To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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} R. BRINLEY RICHARDS has sent us the following 
letter :— 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.’”) 

Sir,—My absence from London has prevented me from reply- 
ing to the article in your columns on the subject of my letter to 
Mr. Willert Beale and the Carnarvon Herald, concerning the 
Welsh choirs ; and, as the Musical World is a high authority in 
all matters connected with art, I must beg you to allow me to 
disclaim the imputation, that the purpose of my letters was “to 
open a door for the retreat of the Welsh choirs,” rather than 
to benefit the working-men. 

I may possibly have failed to make myself understood; my 
sole intention, however, was to propose that a prize should be 
given for choirs of mechanics or artizans from all parts of the 
country, with a view to encourage the study of choral music 
among the working-classes. Nothing was further from my 
thoughts than the idea of my fellow-couotrymen retiring from the 
contest at the Crystal Palace next year. I regret that you should 
censure my wish to establish a prize for ‘ working-men ;” but I 
feel grateful for the praise you bestow on the competitors; 
especially as you say ‘‘it is possible that the prize of any contest, 
limited to working-men, would fall easily into their hands,” and 
“that there are very few English choral bodies, similarly made up, 
which show an equal degree of skill and good training.” This is 
sd encouragement, and is highly valued by my countrymen. 

n another part of your article you remark “that certain Welsh 
utterances (by Sir Watkin Wynn), at Tremadoc, have made with- 
drawal impossible.” But I look forward with pleasure to next 
year’s contest, feeling confident that the South Wales choirs will 
in every way maintain the reputation they have so honourably 
won. There is not the slightest intention of showing what you 
call “ the white feather ;” an ‘‘emblem” which, I am hap y tosay, 
has never yet been associated with the history of Wales.—I 
remain yours truly, Briniey Ricw#arps. 

St. Mary Abbotts Terrace, 

Kensington, Nov, 4th. : 

As Mr. Richards may be supposed to share the impul- 
siveness of his countrymen on all matters concerning which 
they feel warmly, we are not surprised that he has jumped 
to a wrong conclusion touching our remarks upon the 
letters addressed by him to Mr. Willert Beale and the 
Carnarvon Herald. We do not know what part of the 
frame corporeal is looked upon by Welshmen as the seat of 
honour, but that it is the most sensitive part nobody doubts. 

‘‘ For I do know Fluellen valiant, 
And touched with choler, hot as gunpowder, 
And quickly will return an injury.” 
But when a keen resentment of unworthy imputation 
waits upon fancy or misconstruction it is apt to become a 
nuisance. An example of this appears in the letter quoted 
above. Mr. Richards imagines that we imputed to him 
an exhibition of the “white feather,” and a design to open 
“adoor of retreat for the Welsh choirs.” Never was a 
greater mistake made. We simply indicated a possible 
interpretation of Mr. Richards’ letter to Mr. Beale. Let 
us put oyr very words in evidence:—“Mr. Richards’ 
letter, in point of fact, might easily be looked upon as an 
exhibition of the white feather. * * * * ‘So might 
Mr. Richards be interpreted,” &c. If the hot Welsh 
blood, coursing furiously through Welsh brains, confounds 
the distinction between the potential and indicative moods, 
we are sorry for a national failing, and will try henceforth, 
to avoid all chance of error. It is true that the reasons 
why Mr. Richards’ words might be looked upon as 
an illustration of the better part of valour were not 
stated in our article; but, the reader having those words 





before him, a task so apparently superfluous was 
never contemplated. It is Mr. Richards himself, then, who 
drives us to review the entire matter and to speak about it 
with unquestionable plainness. 

What are the facts? The South Wales Choir came up 
to Sydenham as competitor for the Grand Challenge 
Prize, open to all similar bodies in the United Kingdom. 
Meeting with no opposition, and being pronounced worthy 
to hold the Prize, the Choir returned, no longer a local 
institution, without general responsibility, but the Champion 
Choir of the United Kingdom, and, as such, bound, in 
honour, to do battle against whatever opponent may 
challenge the distinction. This being the case—and who 
will question it?—Mr. Richards could have chosen no 
worse time in which to exhibit his philanthropic regard for 
working-men. A shrewd sense of the position held by the 
Champion Choir of Welsh mechanics and miners, might 
have kept him from proposing a special competition for 
working-men at all; much more from a direct reference to 
the Choir itself, in relation thereto. Believing, as we are 
bound to believe, that Mr. Richards had not the slightest 
wish to shield his countrymen from the responsibilities of 
their present honourable distinction, we cannot, for the life 
of us, understand how he could have addressed to the 
Carnarvon Herald such remarks as these :— 

 Thave ‘suggested’ a prize for choirs consisting of working- 
men or mechanics, as I think that a competition between choirs 
of ordinary workmen and those of the metropolis would hardly 
be a ‘fair race.’ London choirs, for example, have unusual 
advantages in training and education, and their conductors are 
men of great eminence and experience. It is true that, last 
season, the South Wales Choir gained the great prize of the year, 
and very deservedly. But if Leslie’s or Barnby’s choirs were to 
compete next season, I certainly should consider that in such a 
case our countrymen would not be fairly placed. Mr. Willert 
Beale, however, although he has most kindly promised to 
‘reconsider’ my suggestion at a future period, does not share 
my anxieties ; for, judging from what he heard during his late 
visit to the Eisteddfod at Portmadoc, he still thinks the Welsh 
Choirs would be quite capable of competing under any 
circumstances.” 

In the foregoing observations a positively astounding 
ignorance of the position held by a Champion Ohoir is 
implied. Does not Mr. Richards know—he surely knows — 
that the South Wales Choir is bound to meet any an- 
tagonist ? Does not Mr. Richards know—he surely knows 
—that such an encounter would be perfectly fair, even 
though the antagonist were Leslie or Barnby? There can 
be no question of unfairness with a Champion Choir. Such 
a body is presumably the first of its kind ; else does it wear 
its honours undeservedly. So plain is all this that we were 
bound to point out the construction which might be put 
upon Mr. Richards’ letter. That construction has been 
repudiated, but Mr. Richards is obviously fixed upon the 
opposite horn of his dilemma. In other words, he is charge- 
able with having done an act, at a most inopportune time, 
and placed his countrymen, as far as that is possible to him, 
in a false position. If Mr. Richards had but waited till 
next year, when, as is just possible, the Championship will 
leave Wales, he might have advanced his proposition on 
behalf of working-men not only with safety, but with an 
assurance of having it considered on its merits. 


CrysTaL Patace Concerts,—At the last Saturday Concert, 
under the direction of Mr. Manns, there was the most admirably 
perfect execution of Mendelssohn’s A minor Symphony to which 
we have ever listened. At the concert to-day the symphony is 
to be Beethoven’s colossal Eroica. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Liverroot.—Mr, Lea gave a very successful concert on Saturday 
last, at the Philharmonic Hall, on which occasion Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington introduced her “ Shake Waltz,” which, says the Liverpool 
Daily Post, « was a most glowing and sparkling performance.” The 
same lady sang Rudall’s ‘‘ Dreams,” an exquisitely romantic ballad, and 
Taubert’s “ Woodland Song,” full of piquancy and sylvan character, 
the bird-like imitation being especially curious and telling. 

BarnstEy.—An occasional correspondent writes as follows :— 

“Mrs. John Macfarren gave a pianoforte and vocal recital, on 
Tuesday, October 22nd, to a large and delighted audience, which 
overflowed the Mechanics’ Hall. Every seat was occupied, and 
many persons had to content themselves with standing room. The 
crowded state of the Hall, and the unanimous applause which greeted 
the accomplished pianist throughout the evening, manifest the high 
esteem in which she is held in Barnsley. The programme included a 
sonata by Beethoven, a rondo by Hummel, Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
Musical Sketches, Bach’s Gavotte in D minor, Brissac’s Grand Valse, 
&c. ; each and all of which were executed by Mrs, Macfarren with her 
accustomed brilliancy and finish. Miss Jessie Royd sang with much 
effect Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ‘Only the night wind sighs alone,’ Sir 
Henry Bishop’s ‘Should he upbraid,’ and Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new 
ballad, ‘Somebody.’ In the last two she was encored.” 

Yorx.—With reference to a Ballad Concert given here by Mr. W. 
Pyatt, we read in the York Gazette :— 

“A numerous attendance assembled in the Festival Concert Room, 
at a ballad concert given by Mr. W. Pyatt, of London, who is at 
present making a tour in the provinces, accompanied by a small but 
select troupe of vocal and instrumental artists. The vocalists were 
Madame Pemberton, Miss Ellen D’Alton, pupil of Mrs. Sims Reeves; 
and the celebrated Mr. Lewis Thomas, who is an old favourite in this 
city. The instrumentalists were—violin, Mr. Henry Farmer, an 
eminent artist and composer; viola, Mr. H. Leverton, bandmaster of 
the Robin Hood Rifles; violoncello, Mr. T. Selby, from the 
London, Birmingham, and Nottingham festivals; and, pianoforte, 
Mr. Sydney Naylor, conductor of the London English opera, 
The concert throughout was of a most agreeable and enjoyable 
character. It commenced with a quartet in G minor by Mozart, 
executed with true artistic style and finish, Ata later period in the 
evening they gave another quartet in E flat, by Beethoven, in the 
same faultless manner. A trio in D minor by Mendelssohn opened the 
Second Part. It was brilliantly executed by Mr. 8, Naylor, Mr. T 
Selby, and Mr. H. Farmer ; the latter of whom had previously given a 
violin solo, variations on the simple air of ‘ The keel row,’ in the per- 
formance of which he displaved all the characteristics of the refined 
artist, his tone being remarkably rich and pure, and his manipulation 
surprisingly rapid and graceful. Mdme. Pemberton eang with taste 
and expression, ‘On the cold shores,’ by Bellini. She also gave the 
fine ‘ Echo Song’ by Bishop. Her singing was enhanced by the splendid 
violin obbligato performed by Mr. H. Farmer. Miss Helen D’ Alton is a 
promising artist, possessing an evenly-balanced mezzo-soprano voice, 
broad, rich, and flexible. She was successful in her rendering of ‘I'he 
blind girl’s dream,’ and ‘The meeting of the waters.’ Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, in‘ The Yeoman’s Wedding,’ acquitted himself admirably. 
Particularly happy was he in ‘ Largo al factotum.’ The dramatic 
air, ‘The Wolf,’ he declaimed with energy and expression. An encore 
was demanded, when he gave ‘The Village Blacksmith,’ which 
we have never heard sung so well since the time of the late Mr. Weiss.” 

Newoastte.—With reference to one of Mr. Rea’s Orchestral 

Concerts, we read in the Newcastle Daily Chronicle :— 

“Mr. Rea’s Orcnesrrat Concerrs,—Loreley.—The principal item 
on the programme was the finale from Mendelssohn's Loreley; anda 
musical treat of no ordinary description was enjoyed by the numerous 
company assembled. The extremely fanciful music allotted to the spirits 
of air and water was given with great effectiveness by the well-trained 
choir; whilethe passage in which the terms of thecompact are named was 
rendered with keen conception of the author's meaning. In Madame 
Sinico, the passionate pleadings of the heroine found a most admirable 
exponent. She was vigorous and spirited in her denunciations of 
ingratitude ; and, being in excellent voice, succeeded in almost electri- 
fying her hearers by the purity, depth, and sweetness which she threw 
into every one of the pieces assigned to her. ‘The whole selection, in fact, 
was exquisitely rendered, and can hardly fail to cause the music of 
Loreley to become popular throughout the district, In the miscellaneous 
part of the programme, Madame Sinico created quite a furore by her 
charming efforts in Meyerbeer's cavatina, ‘ Roberto oh, tu che adoro,’ 
and was honoured with a most enthusiastic recall.” 


Pygmalion and Galatea has been givin, ‘nightly satisfaction to excel- 
lent audiences at Wallack’s, New ek. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 


The production of a new piece by an author so famous as Mr, W. 8. 
Gilbert, with incidental music by Mr. F. Clay, composer of Ages Ago, 
naturally drew an overflowing audience to this place of amusement on 
Monday evening. Happy Arcadia—for so is the novelty in question 
called—follows closely in the wake of its predecessors as regards struc- 
ture and character ; that is to say, it gives large scope for the versatility 
of the artists ; and it aims to amuse by pleasant absurdity as well as by 
neatness and brilliancy of dialogue. The rising of the curtain shows a 
very pretty scene in Arcadia—en passant let us compliment Mr, John 


‘O’Connor upon its prettiness—and introduces us to four Arcadians—viz,, 


Colin (Mr. A. Reed), his wife, Daphne (Mra. German Reed), their 
daughter, Chloe (Miss Fanny Holland), and her lover, Strephon (Mr. 
Arthur Cecil). The quartet are apparently enjoying the height of 
bliss; they pipe, and dance, and sing, and tend their flocke, as though 
care and trouble have for them no existence. But it soon appears that 
all this happiness lies merely on the surface, When nobody is by to 
see and hear, Chloe and Strephon quarrel; Daphne laments the change 
in man and things since she was seventeen ; and Colin, who, before he 
turned Arcadian, had forged a little will, ‘a very small one,” com- 
plains of the fate which hinders him from giving way to his criminal 
propensities. There is also an uncanny lodgerin Arcadia, one Astrolo- 
gos (‘a blighted Bogy ”), who tenants Strephon’s first floor, and never 
says a word about rent. ‘This personage, very well played by Mr. Corny 
Grain, will take no hints on the question of settlement from his land- 
lord, who, of course, cannot be so un-Arcadian as to demand the cash ; 
but, on making a sudden flight, he is found to have left behind a cloak. 
cap, ring, and snuffbox—each a talisman able to ensure the fulfilment 
of one wish to itsowner. Meanwhile the Arcadian community is joined 
by Lycidas (Mr. Corny Grain), a handsome and rich stranger from the 
city, who imports extra trouble by making violent and not unacceptable 
love to Chloe. At this stage of affairs Strephon sells the talismans by 
auction, retaining the ring for himself; and the result of their working 
is soon seen. In obedience to a wish, ‘‘uttered or unexpressed,” the 
soul of Daphne inhabits the body of Strephon; the soul of Strephon 
inhabits the body of Chloe; the ‘soul of Chloe inhabits the body of 
Colin, and the soul of Colin inhabits the body of Daphne. Much con- 
fusion arises out of these metamorphoses, but none is more astounded 
than Lycidas, who, entering to receive an answer to his suit from 
Chloe, finds that young lady’s corporeal structure tenanted by a pug- 
nacious rival spirit and hears words of affection only from the uninvit- 
ing mouth which once belonged to Colin, Plainly this state of things 
cannot well go on; but the difficulty is to stopit. At last Strephon, 
or Daphne in Strephon’s form, has an idea; the talismans are once 
more put up to auction, they change hands, and each owner wishing 
to be himself or herself again, matters are satisfactorily settled. The 
next thing is to get rid of the untoward wonder-workers, and, when 
Lycidas goes off with them to the city, the curtain descends on what has 
really become ‘* Happy Arcadia.” 

Nothing could be better than this plot and its accompanying dialogue 
up to the time of the transformations. The characters ate clearly 
drawn, the situations humorous in the highest degree, and the 
dialogue brims over with Mr, Gilbert’s quaintest conceits, So far, the 
new piece was a success of the most decided kind, its progress being 
attended by a chorus of applause and laughter. Later, however, came 
a change, ‘The metamorphoses evidently puzzled a large section of 
the audience, the more because the artists were not all equal to their task, 
while the somewhat tame climax of the plot left behind it a feeling of 
disappointment. We cannot but think Mr. Gilbert ill-advised in 
adopting so cumbrous an episode as the transformations, and in not 
working up to a point, which few could attain so well as himself, the 
rival loves of the gay young citizen and the ‘‘happy Arcadian.” But 
the thing is as it is; and, faults notwithstanding, can wile away an hour 
in very pleasant fashion. Mr. Clay has written some agreeable and 
lively music, much of it adding to these qualities the rarer merit of 
artistic construction and taste. We may mention, with special 
approval, Strephon’s song, “A simple swain” (encored on Monday 
night) ; Chloe’s ballad, ‘‘ ‘he way of wooing ;” and the auction quartet, 
“Good people all, attend to me,” in which Mr, Clay has assuredly 
surpassed all his previous efforts, The performance left very little to 
desire, that little being, as already stated, in the transformation 
business. Mrs. German Reed was acapital Daphne, every feature of her 
assumption revealing the true and experienced artist. Miss Fanny 
Holland, as Chloe, threw all her energy and skill into a part which 
gave free scope for both. Mr. Alfred Reed contrived to invest Colin 
with a good deal of character; while Mr. A. Cecil and Mr. Corney 
Grain were all that could be wished. As regards the execution of the 
music it will suffice to say that the merits displayed were those for 
which the company is famous—individual excellence, and an ensemble 
only found where all engaged have worked together long and 
zealously. 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(Continued from page 701.) 

How necessary itis to practise (really to practise in order to know 
and feel the practice that is required ! Does not the ear gain by practice ? 
In my early days I was sent for by Mr. Goodwin (the renowned music- 
copyist) to go as deputy-accompanist to Signor Paganini, the gentleman 
who had filled that post being prevented doing so by domestic 
calamities, I found the Signor, all amiable, kind, and most easy to 
accompany—delightful task! I have seen the Signor come down stairs 
from his bed-room early in the morning, take up his violin, and, 
without sounding a string, either by bow or finger, have the instrament 
perfectly in tune, One heard such marvellous stories at the time as to lead 
toacertain kind of belief in his supernatural powers, that it almost 
frightened me, At the same time it must be borne in mind that Paganini 
could tune his strings(the whole range)a third higher (orwhat not),even 
while a full orchestra was playing a ‘utti in his concertos or fantasias, and 
by these means produce effects that used to astonish the most skilful 
violinists, in addition to the general public. Signor Paganini had the 
ear of the general public, as well as of the most distinguished 
musicians. I¢ was playing, that!—when you heard it you 
could scarcely believe it possible ; it so entranced and filled the hearer 
with wonderment and extreme delight. Asan instance of its effect 
upon the general public, I can vouch for it, a poor woman in the 
gallery ofa theatre, at one of his performances, exclaimed that Paganini 
had “another violin inside the one he was playing on.” Who can forget 
the marvellous power and the wonderfully deep feeling he displayed in 
the Prayer of Rossini from the Mos? in Eyitto !—his tone came 
“towering” above all the orchestra, and the Prayer was played on the 
4th string entirely ;—or, in the ‘‘ Friar’s Chant,” which, when he per- 
formed at a theatre, there was generally a scene of a monastery in the 
distance—and, with a subdued light, to see the gaunt figure of the 
Paganini, with his handsome and expressive countenance (he was con- 
sidered to be very similar to Irving, the great preacher, in personal 
appearance)—the whole, including his performance, seemed to 
have a most unearthly effect. In tho « Friar’s Chant,” if I 
remember. rightly, he played in four parts; not arpeggioing 
the harmonies, but smooth and blending, sweet and gentle, and 
winning its way to all hearts. [ believe that he often played with 
a bridge as nearly flat as possible, so that he could Aold the chords well 
under his bow, long-drawn; but to hear him play diminished sevenths 
in the four parts, as quick as lightning, up tothe top of the instrument, 
and then descending the whole distance down, a semitone lower, and 
then back again, and so perfectly in tane—for whenever did he play 
out of tune ?—I cannot but say, one could scarcely believe it while 
hearing it; and then, again, there was such interest about this 
thoroughly daring execution. And now, to show how the ear gains by 
practice, 1 have beard Signor Paganini practise when you would 
wonder what there could be to practise ; but his ear was so alive to what 
he considered wanting. How great he was !— Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast ;” but I never remember to have heard a more 
curious exemplification of the fact than what actually did occur at the 
village of which I have the honour to be a native. It happened on this 
wise:— A party of Christmas carol singers, with their orchestral 
accompanyists were on their way to different houses in the neighbour- 
hood, to chant their Christmas Jays, when, in crossinga field they per- 
ceived a bull, at some distance, running towards them, and at them, 
All scrambled away and got over a hedge, except one fat tailor, the 
the bassoon player of the party. Poor C. B. was in an agony of fright, 
but his friends called out to him to “ sound double B flat,” which he did 
with a vengeance, upon which the bull cocked up his tail, and ran 
away.” Was this soothing? When a child of about eight years 
of age, I used to develope my musical genius by blowing on a 
comb and paper, and beating a drum, a remarkably good one of 
he kind, while marching about my father’s garden, This must have 
got to the ears of a reduced old lady, who lived at the almshouses, 
Judge of my surprise when one Sunday, coming out of church, the old 
lady met me, and asked me if I would come and play to her on the 
comb and papor and drum. Bach, Handel, Ilaydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 





Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Sterndale Bennett—nay, down to 

Brahms—were never invited to serenade a lady in an almshouse, with 

such lovely instruments. W. H. Hotes, 
(To be continued.) 


| 
REVIEWS. 


Novetto, Ewer & Co. 
The Hymnary: A Book of Sacred Song. 


Tus is, on all accounts, the most important contribution to “the 
Service of Song in the House of the Lord” which recent years have 
seen. In dimensions, claims, and character, it stands apart from all 
rivale; and will be accepted by future generations as representing the 
taste and culture of our day with regard to the branch of art it illus- 
trates. Upon the Hymnary itself—that is to say, the lyrics as distinct 
from the music—we are not called upon to give an opinion; and all 
that is needful will be done if we quote the editorial description of its 
special features. The Revs, William Cooke, M.A., and Benjamin 
ells, M.A., to whom was entrusted the choice of hymns, say :— 
“More than ninety hymns are provided for the Days of the Week ; 
of which seventeen, on the Cross and Passion, have been assizned to 
Friday, in order to obviate the necessity of divorcing from Passion-tide 
the hymns more especially suited to that season. A larger variety of 
hymns than usual is appropriated to each of the Church’s seasons, 
especially to Epiphany, Septuagesima, Passion-tide, Ascension-tide, and 
Whitsuntide. * * * * Each Festival of the Apostles and Evangelists, as 
well as the Festivals of the Purification and Annunciation, has its proper 
hymnorhymns. The translations from the Sarum and other Sequences 
are, with a few exceptions, entirely new. These are valuable at the 
present time as embodying in exact theological language the several 
aspects of the cardinal truth of the Incarnation.” We may add to 
these remarks that a cursory examination of the 646 hymns in the book 
shows an absence of but few, if any, of those which have commended 
themselves already to public favour. The theological tone of the collec- 
tion, as a whole, does not concern us, Enough that sonsand daughters 
of the Church of England, whether “ High” or “ Low,” will find in it 
stall cause of offence ; though, perhaps, the ‘* High ” section will give 
it the heartier welcome. The preface of Mr. J. Barnby, editor of the 
music, will naturally receive fuller notice at our hands, It begins 
thus:—‘*‘ It is much to be regretted that up to the present time so little 
advantage has resulted from the earnest efforts of the clergy to improve 
the musical portion of the Church service, and make it a dignified and 
worthy sacrifice of Praise and Prayer.” We might take very serious 
exceptions to the “ little advantage” of Mr. Barnby, believing, as we 
do, that the “ efforts of the clergy,” and others, have really worked 
marvels in improving Church song; but, waiving this point, let us see 
how Mr. Barnby explains the matter :—“ The clergy, as soon as their 
eves were open to the necessity of improving their Services, naturally 
sought the assistance of their organists as to the selection of music, 
ro-organization of choir, &c., and there they met with their first 
difficulty. The organists, in many instances, were unable to assist 
them, either with advice or inaterial aid, and the reason was this. ‘I'he 
mechanical improvements in English organs had, for nearly two hundred 
years, remained at a complete standstill. * * * An organist conse- 
quently had no inducement to pass whole hours of the day ia the 
eudeavour to make his feet rival the dexterity of his hands; and the 
result was that the organist of the time made himself a sound musician 
in the first place, and then an organist. But when the English organ 
builders began to adopt, and, in some instances, improve upon the most 
advanced mechanical contrivances of continental builders, the Church 
musician almost disappeared, to be replaced by the organist proper, who 
had nearly ceased to be a musician, And thus it was that when the 
clergy applied to their organists for assistance in a matter requiring solid 
musicianly qualities, they were either put off with an excuse, or else fairly 
led into mischief, by an amount of inexperience equal to their own.” 
Differing altogether from Mr. Barnby,as we do, in his estimate of modern 
organists, we are the more pleased to agree with him when he says:— 
“The true test of a hymn tune is that it shall equally satisfy the 
musician and the amateur. It should be capable of embodying the 
purest thoughts and noblest aspirations of both. But ifit should fail, 
after a fair trial, to stimulate the best feelings of the amateur by its too 
great severity, or offend the susceptibilities of the musician by an 
excess of laxity, it is surely unfit for its high purpose. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered by the professional musician that the hymn 
(tune), being intended as an offering from the musically unle:rned, a 
certain element of simplicity should never be wanting.” ‘I'ne ideas 
here expressed, however clumsily, are those which commend them- 
selves to the thoughtful mind; and when Mr. Barnby goes on to say: 
—‘‘Upon these principles this book has been compiled,” he at ouce 
creates a strong feeling in its favour. As regards another important 
point, the editor speaks sensibly, Adverting to the metronome marks 
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accompanying each hymn and tune, Mr. Barnby observes :—‘‘ To 
those who defend such things (i.e., the excessive speed adopted in 
many churches), the metronome marks placed at the commencement 
of each tune in this book would seem to indicate a tempo analogous to 
going to sleep. But let them be tested by the pace usually adopted in 
Handel’s ‘Since by man came death,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘Cast thy 
burden,’ or the Chorales in St. Paul, Bach’s Passion, &., and it will 
be clearly seen what is the true speed of a hymn tune.” Here, again, 
truth is on the editorial side; and we only hope that all who use 
the Hymnary will pay due heed to the remarks quoted. 

A detailed notice of the hundreds of tunes this book contains will 
not be expected here; nor, indeed, is any such labour necessary. But 
it should be said that a larger, more representative, or better coilection 
of new things of the kind has never come under our observation. 
With respect to the quality of the tunes, it would be enough. to 
mention the names of the composers. Mr. Barnby himself contributes 
largely, as a matter of cours ; and many of his effusions are among 
the best in the book. Othe: contributors, on a more or less extensive 
scale, are Mr. A. 8. Sullivan, Sir John Goss, Mr. Berthold Tours, Dr. 
Gauntlett, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Henry Smart, Mr. Redhead, Mr. 
E. J. Hopkins, Dr. 8. S. Wesley, Dr. Monk, Dr. Stainer, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, Sir W. 8S. Bennett, Mons. Gounod, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir F. 
A. G, Ouseley, Dr. Dykes, Dr. Garrett, and Sir George Elvey. We 
might largely extend this list; but the names given are sufficient, not 
merely to warrant, but to command notice for the work in which they 
appear. The Hymnary, in point of fact, is a treasure-house of contem- 
porary talent in the making of tunes, and as such possesses a value 
above and beyond that directly aimed at by its promoters. Years may 
elapse before the work gets into anything like general use, so great is 
the prejudice in favour of tunes already known and liked; but sooner 
or later it will make its way, and we shall rejoice over each evidence 
of its progress, believing that no better music for the ‘‘ sanctuary” is 
extant. 

It would be wrong to close these remarks without acknowledging 
the enterprise of the publishers. Messrs, Novello, Ewer and Co. have 
risked much by the issue of the Hymnary ; but we believe that, having 
cast their bread upon the waters, they will reap a harvest, though, 
perhaps, only after many days, 

—— Qa 


WAIFS. 


The Boucicaults are drawing unexampled audiences into Booth’s 
theatre. 

Sir Robert Prescott Stewart has composed a new sacred scena for the 
tenor voice, 

Mr. Ernest Longfellow—the second son of the poet—is now on a 
visit to Europe, 

The Bostonians are going to return good for evil, and give Mr. 
Gilmore a benefit. 

M. Pasdeloup thinks of making a concert tour, with his orchestra, 
through the United States next spring. 

Mr. Webster, organist of St. John's, Egremont, has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of Christ Church, Southport. 

_At the Olympic, New York, the Aimée Opera Bouffe season has met 
with a success. The management show great enterprise in frequently 
varying their attractions. 

_ The remains of Lady Wrixon Beecher, late Miss O'Neil, were 
interred last Saturday in Castle Martyr Church, County Cork, her 
three sons acting as chief mourners, 

, The Duke of Edinburgh, in addition to being a violinist, is a baritone 
singer. Atthe Admiralty dinner a few evenings back he sang “ The 
war cry ’s hushed,” and was encored. 

Niblo’s Garden has been so nearly rebuilt that Messrs. Jarrett é& 
Palmer speak confidently of opening it on the 18th of November with 
a feerie of unheard-of grandeur and beauty. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice, the well-known and highly esteemed pianist, 
makes his first appearance to-day, at the Crystal Palace, with an 
unfamiliar rondo in B flat, by Beethoven. Both will be welcome. 

Concerning a young lady who died in Clinton, N. J., a contemporary, 
which is conspicuous for its rhetoric, remarks: “she was twenty-seven 
years of age, and, as usual in such cases, was deeply loved and 
esteemed.” 

Miss Claria Doria has been engaged by Messrs. Maretzek and Jarrett 
for the Italian Opera in New York. This young artist has also been 
engaged as the principal soprano of Brooklyn Church, at a salary of 
£250 perannum. 

A masonic concert took place on the 4th, in the Leeds T'own Hall, 
under the direction of Dr. W. Spark. Miss Pauline Haddock, 
daughter of Mr. Haddock, the violinist, made her début as a vocalist, and 
was very successful, 





The total receipts for the performance of Herr von Flotow’s latest 
work, Z’ Ombre, in the French provinces, during the time the Opéra- 
Comique was closed, amounted to 108,000 francs. The artists divided 
between them a net sum of 48,000 francs. 

A writer in the Leipsic Signale designates the opheicleide “ A chro- 
matic bullock,” and a kettle drum, the only instrument for which no 
“ Songs without words” have been written. As an orchestral instrument, 
it is especially effective when it comes in a bar too soon. 

The Marquis of Westminster has sent Mr. Brinley Richards adonation 
of five guineas for a Prize Fund (£100) for the Welsh Choirs, A 
singular coincidence, when it is remembered how very little Epamin- 
ondas did for Thrasybulus—or, indeed, for anybody (except himself), 

M. Hugh Cas, the new conductor at the Toulon Theatre, will 
shortly produce a new comic opera of his own composition: La Croix de 
Jeannette. Among the other novelties will be a four-act opera, Geysa, 
by M. Paul Aube, formerly Russian Consul, and a one-act operetta, 
Don José de Guadiana, by M. Jules Chastan. 

On Monday evening a concert took place at the Queen’s Hall, 
Birkenhead, promoted by the committee of the late Harmonic Society, 
for the purpose of liquidating the debt of the society. The principal 
vocalists were Madame Billinie Porter and Mr. T, J. Hughes, supported 
by the chorus of the Cambrian Society, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Parry, and a small band Jed by Mr. Laweon. 

Madame Adelina Caux Patti—according toa morning paper—has made 
her début at Moscow in the Traviata with “tremendous success, having 
been recalled during the representation 30,000 times. The bouquet of 
camelias thrown by the Princess Dolgorouki was so large as to require 
20,000 men to carry it across the stage, and the value of the flowers 
showered upon the famous cantatrice amounted to £1,000,000 sterling.” 
—Dr. Buipee. 

A harvest thanksgiving service was held on Friday evening week, 
in St, Paul’s Church, Tranmere. The service was full choral. The 
anthem was “I waited fer the Lord,” from Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang ; 
the solo parts were sung by Madame Billinie Porter and Miss 
Armstrong, and Mr. Billinie Porter presided at the organ. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. G. F. Dean, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Redhead. 

A new tenor, M. Prunet, of Toulouse, is shortly to make his début at 
the Grand Opera, Paris. He has been engaged by M. Halanzier on 
highly liberal terms, receiving 30,000,000 francs for the first year; 
40,000,000 for the second ; and 50,000,000 for thethird. He is to make 
his first appearance in Faust, and then in Halévy’s opera: La Reine de 
Chypre, which has not been performed in Paris for more than twenty years, 
Another débutant, in the latter opera, will be M. Boyer, a barytone, 
who carried off the first prize at the Conservatory for proficiency in 
serious and comic opera.—Dr. Buipae. 

Watson's Art Journal says, apropos of Lucca’s Zerlina— 

‘*The music seemed to be written for such a voice as hers. Warm, 
luscious, instinct with actual tone, that voice falls upon the ear with gracious 
beauty, and finds instant sympathy. It wields a charm that cannot be withstood; 
for if it has not ‘a tear in it,’ to use an expression of N. P. Willis, it has 
that warmth of colour which adds an indescribable pathos to its utterance. 
It is a precious voice, and we do not find it strange that it should have 
swayed thousands wherever its exquisite melody fell.” ; 

On Friday morning week, between three and four o’clock, a fire 
broke out in the Oxford Music Hall. About four in the morning, a 
cabman heard a loud noise as if ovcasioned by the falling of glass. He 
waited a few moments, when red smoke rolled out of one of the 
windows, apparently over or at the back of the great mirror on the 
back of the stage. This was followed by a loud report, In less than 
ten minutes the inmates made their escape into the street, just in time 
to witness the flames arising from the building. At the same time, 
the blazing timbers dropping into the body of the hall, the seats and 
stalls also took fire, and sent forth another blaze. Fortunately the music 
had been placed in some of the Reliance safes. About six o'clock the 
fire began to succumb, It will be recollected that the same hall was 
destroyed some years since. 

Speaking of Miss Sophie Ferrari’s share ina recent concertat Brighton, 
a local critic says :— 

‘« Miss Sophie Ferrari was the vocalist, and made a very good impression by 
her tasteful rendering of several pieces, Lotti’s ‘Par dicesti” being especially 
well sung.” 

The same talented young lady lately took part in a performance of Tie 
Ancient Mariner, at Bedford, and was thus complimented by the Bedford- 
shire Times :— ; 

“ Miss Sophie Ferrari, of Her Majesty’s Private Concerts, &c., an artist of 
undeniable ability enhanced by the total absence of anything even approaching 
to affectation or mannerism, was the soprano. * * * * As to Miss 
Ferrari we have only to repeat that, froth her first appearance, she was 
deservedly a favourite.” 
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Nationa Musio Meetines at tHe Crystat Patace.—The Certifi- 
cates of Merit awarded at the first series of meetings in June last have 
been sent out this week. The successful candidates for these diplomas 
are the Brixton Choral Society ; Bristol Choral Union ; South London 
Choral Association; Miss Emrick, London; Miss Hailey, Hanwell; 
Mdlle. Ori, London; Mr. G, H. Wooley, London; Mr. F, 
Crane, Liverpool ; Mr. H. A. Pope, London; and Mr. Sauvé, 
London. The certificates are signed by Sir W. S. Bennett, Sir J, 
Benedict, Signor Arditi, A. S. Sullivan, 4 Dr. Wylde, J. Barnby, 
Esq., J. Hullah, Esq., H. Smart, Esq., J. L. Hatton, Esq., H. Leslie, 
Esq., and A. Manns, Esq.—the judges in the various classes in which 
the diplomas were obtained. 

The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will shortly resume its 
Concerts under the direction of Mr. Barnby. The appointment of 
this gentleman will doubtless give satisfaction to the musical 
public, to whom Mr. Barnby is already known as conductor of the 
Oratorio Concerts at St. James’s Hall and Exeter Hall, The Concerts 
will not be, as hitherto, exclusively choral, but will embrace works 
of every description, including Oratorios, Cantatas, &c., with the 
assistance of a large professional band, and with the co-operation of 
first-class artists. e 

Daring his exile in England, M. Victor Schelcher accumulated 
a large number of manuscripts once belonging to Handel, as well 
as other interesting documents. Hitherto M. Schcelcher has invariably 
refused to part with his collection, despite the offera he has received. 
It is stated, however, that a number of cases have lately arived 
from England at the Paris Conservatory, and that M. Schcelcher has 
presented to the I'rench Republic what he always refused to the l’rench 
Empire. Nevertheless, M. Schcelcher’s Life of Handel is one of the 
most perfunctory books in existence, 

Mdlle. Louise Liebhart and Mdlle. Louise Ormeni, the vocalists 
engaged for the Rubinstein concerts, arrived in this city yesterday per 
steamship Westphalia. Rubinstein himself and Wieniewski are hourly 
expected by Steamship Cuba, which is now due here. There was 
quite a scene at the Hamburg dock, at Hobokea, when the luggage of 
Malle, Liebhart was taken from the vessel. No less than twenty-five 
trunks contain the wardrobe of this famous ballad-singer, and the 
Custom House officers permitted the lady to take possession of them 
without unnecessary delay.—New York World. 

An American paper states that Mr. Fechter is trying some novel 
experiments in the construction of his new theatre in New York. 
The stage will stretch forward into the centro of the house. Its back 
will be in the shape of a quarter dome, with the concavity turned 
towards the audience—painted blue, so as to have a natural sky, 
Cloud shadows will be made to pass across when the scene is laid in 
the open air. The usual place of the orchestra will be filled with 
fragrant flowers and a stream of running water—the band to play under 
the stage, acoustic arrangements insuring their being heard, although 
unseen, 

The following eulogy of Mdlle. Therése Liebe is taken from the 
Toronto Mail, apropos of her performance at Mdme. Rudersdorft's 
concert :— 

“* This talented young violinist created quite a furore by her playing of 
two pieces by M. Alard. The precision with which she executed the most 
difficult passages, abounding in harmonics and octave progressions, together 
with the breadth and purity of her tone, were certainly astonishing, and proved 
her to be a most finished artiste. That this was also the opinion of the 
audience is evidenced by the fact that two encores were demanded, to only one 
of which she responded.” 

Referring to the vocal music at the late New Philharmonic Soirée, the 
Standard said: ‘ The vocal music at the soirée was of a superior kind. 
Thecharming voice of Miss Alice Drummond was much admired, and her 
singing of Mendelasohn’s ‘ First Violet’ met with the compliment it 
deserved—a general demand for its repetition. Herr Ganz’'s popular 
song, ‘Since yesterday,’ was no less delightfully rendered, Herr 
Carl Bohrer’s fine voice and excellent style enabled him to do full 
justice to some German songs by Schubert, Schumann, and Dessauer, 
and elicited the hearty applause of the audience. ‘Herr Ganz accom- 
panied the vocal and instrumental solos in bis usual musicianly 
manner.’ 

A lofty, conspicuous, and mainly disinterested American journal 
thus speaks of Mdlle. Louise Liebhart, in connection with the omnipo- 
tently celebrated ‘‘ Rubinstein- Wieniewski concerts” :— 

_ “Miss Liebhart, the principal vocalist, had been singing for some time 

in London, where she has won a good reputation as a ballad singer. In 

Physique she is of pure German type, with splendid figure for the concert- 

toom or stage; fair skin, blue eyes, and golden hair. Her high soprano 

Voice is in quality exceedingly good, being of fine compass, full, free, and 
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ROYAL THEATRE, ANTWERP. 


(From Le Courier de la Semaine, Antwerp, Sept. 5 and 12.) 

A new apparition has presented itself in the Huguenots. The first, 
Madame Geraizon, who was applauded to the utmost, after the cavatina 
of the page (which was given with artistic feeling) and was recalled. 
Madame Hurtache also, at her tune, after the Air of Margueritta, has 
received more marks of approbation than she has received in all her 
previous united appearances. Madame Lheriteu was the object of a 
true ovation as soon as she appeared on the stage, the applause which 
saluted her was stupifying. The emotion of Madame Lheriteu has 
brought tears, which the public so kindly has shown to her. Madame 
Lheriteu has proved herself as a first artist, with a rare happy moment, in 
the perilous air in the duetto of 8rd act, in which we perceived the 
finest vocal capacities, and partook, with Mr. Conte, of a long applause 
and recall; also in the celebrated 4th act, with Mons. Dulaurens, 
This ovation was renewed in the part of Rachel, in Za Juive. The 
2nd performance of the Huguenots has hardly given any other interest 
than the indisposition of M. Dulaurens. 

The indisposition of Mr. Flaehat has ceased to the visible appearance. 
He would not any longer impose upon the public, and asked the 
indulgence, through the manager; his legitimate emotion has already 
shown itself. 8 days ago our baritone asked, and obtained, leave of 
absence. ‘The Directors have engaged M. Solvé instead. 

M. Dulaurens has obtained a grand and. legitimate success in La 
Juive, particularly in the scene of the 4th act, in the finale, and recalled; 
we have reason to observe that he can if he would. M. Conte has to 
study a little more in the character of De Brognie, in the 4th act. 
The Postillion of Longwmeau has found in M. De Keghel a true inter- 
preter, he has known how to give his previous vocal resources and 
artistic feeling, which the public convinced by their approval. Madame 
Geraizon has justly partaken, in unison of her partner, in the 2nd 
act, also Mdlle. Mezeray. Sunday,—Robert the Devil—the house was 
full to overflowing. We have found Dulaurens of last year singing 





Robert masterly, and of a light tenor voice. Bertram sang admirably. 
M. Conte should study a little more the part of a comedian of his 
Infernal personage 60 very serious. The parts of Scribe would have 
nothing to envy to those of Meyerbeer. Raimbaut has nothing to claim 
of M. Pascal, he has regained his youth of ten years. Madame Lheriteu 
has raised a long salvo of applause in the magnificent notes which 
Alice lances in seeking refuge to the cross of Saint Irene, in the 3rd 
act. Other ovations and ancores, The 2nd of 7rovatore has resembled 
the same as the last. Mdlle Hamel, who has taken the part of Azucena, 
has been well received and much applauded.— Communicated. 
(Cranslaten bp Hi. JP.) 

To Shirley Brooks, Esq. 








Adbertisements. 











THE VOICH & SINGING 

ADOLFO FERRARI. 

THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 

London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

cen ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, po f many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Voealist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
pot noe which hese been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 


bli 
nme are Full Music size, price 7s. 


Ecent Street, W. 











florid, with great \. 
‘The above is supposed to have proceeded from the pen of him who 


is not inaply (or egregiously) styled “ Pulcherrimus.” 


: Hammonp & Co, (late Junin), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
— , arene, 86, Wimpole Street, 
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IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 











Pome, Lemmens-Sherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 








No. 4. Chromatic Waltz. 
» 2 Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz. 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above ‘‘ Six Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


‘No. 1. Scale Waltz. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 





Price 4s. each. 





PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 
possible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
liveliness. 

A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply *« vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken. At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath 
whenever found necessary. 








LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. 
244, REGENT §TREET, W. 





HENRIETTEH’S 


POPULAR SONGS 


‘This composer is rapidly becoming popular, and deserved): 
50, her Compositions being thoughtful, as well as melodious.”— 


HENRIETTE is one of the BEST of living song writers,’— 
News of the World, 








Always Alone. 
In C anv E Frat. Porrry sy LORD DESART. Sune sy s. d, 
MADAME PATEY _... se a Oven Sa aD 
‘Such a feeling and pathetic melody, so simple in form, yet 
so expressive, has not been heard for some time. An encore, 
when sung by Mapame Parey, could not be avoided, and we 
could well have heard it even a third time,”—zaminer. 
“ A very charming ballad.” —Zra, 


The King and I. 
Poetry By C. MACKAY, Esq., D.C.L. Sunc sy MR. SANTLEY 
“ One of the features of the evening.” — Times. 
“A very pretty and effective song.” —AMusical World. 
‘¢ A spirited air to spirited words,”—Zra. 
‘¢Had to be repeated in response to vociferous demands.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
Sympathy. 

Ture Worps py ALICE HORTON. Suna sy MISS ENRIQUEZ 

‘¢ One of the best songs of its kind. Hennierre’s music is 
simple, but in admirable taste, the melody being full of quiet, but 
deep feeling, and the accompaniment being more than usually 
interesting.” — Musical World. 

“ A perfect gem.”—Era. 

“The best composition of HennierTe’s we have heard.” —Ad- 
vertiser. 


A French Mother’s Song. 


Worps sy G. DURANT. A SonG OF THE LATE WAR... eseseeeeeees 4 
Home without Thee cannot be. 


Worps ny CONDER. Sune ar tHE Lonpon Batuap Concerts 8 0 


The Cross Roads. 
In F and G. Porrry sy ALICE HORTON. Sune sy MISS 
EDITH WYNNE eee ae eset ade Pete olde 
‘* Henriette is very skilful in this class of music. ‘The Cross 
Roads’ may be described as one of her most successful works.” — 
News of the World, 
“A very pleasing song.” —Era, 


The Vacant Chair. 
Portry By JOSEPH _VEREY ye ove * eee ove 
‘* An exceedingly charming song. The unaffected simplicity 
of the melody is thoroughly expressive of the sentiment of the 
words, which are of decidedly exceptional merit, and, in the 
accompaniment, the hand of the musician is apparent.” —Choir. 
‘*A charming pathetic song.” — Tunbridge Wells Gazette. 
‘’One of those pleasing ballads which find ready sympathy 
in the domestic affections, The sweetness of its melody and the 
truth of its expression constitute a cortain passport for it to popu- 
larity, and it will be admired not only for its sentiment, but 
for the graceful style in which it is rendered.” —News of the World. 


The Old, Old Story. 
Worps sy JANET CLARKE. Sune sy MDLLE. LIEBHART ... 
“A very pretty song.”-—Zra, 


Clouds. 


4 0 


4 0 


Portry sy ALICE HORTON 
Beloved. 


eee eee eee 


Portry sy LORD DESART 





All Half-Price and Post Free. 


London; E, C. BOOSEY, 2, Little Argyll St. 
REGENT STREET, 
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YDNEY SMITH'S 


METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


Sixty-four Pages, full Music Size. Price 5g, 








“There are features in this work of uncommon merit, 
but we shall say enough if we recommend it unreservedly 
to all who seek a manual of instruction well arranged, 
intelligible, and effective.”—Ausical World, April 23. 


“While every care has been taken to cull all that was 
useful from the old régime, much that is altogether modern 
and thoroughly practical is here to be met with for the 
first time. In particular, it seems to have been the 
author's purpose to lead the student by gentle degrees, 
and to ensure that one thing shall be properly acquired 
before another is attempted.”—7he Queen, Aprit 30. 


“The aim of the author seems to have been to supply 
as much information in as few words as possible, while 
aiding and directing the self-intelligence of the learner, 
and he certainly has succeeded admirably.” — Zzaminer, 
April 30. 


“The author leads the pupil on by carefully graduated 
instructions ; the exercises are also admirably progressive, 
and in the appendix a capital collection of suitable and 
attractive pieces is given, many of them entirely new, and 
all judiciously fingered for the instrument of which he 
is so skilful a master,”—Lady's Newspaper, May 7. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUABE. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rales, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority ‘upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
a — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge, The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure." 
—WNews of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schouls of the country. The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed," —Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting, Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded."—Orchestra, 

“‘To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses.""- Weekly Times. 

‘‘That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions."—Zcho. 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable, Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new, 
scheme of teaching music."—Zvening ‘Standard. 

‘ Caleulated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble," —Dé ‘ 

‘These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,""—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student."— Manchester Guardian, : 

‘Tt will probably form a J ov help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published,""—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 


ington Courier, 
“ Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor."—Liv Daily Courier, 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us.""—Zdinburgh Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald, , 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony."—Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country, 
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BOOSEY & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SO THE STORY GOES. 


By MOLLOY. 








New Characteristic Ballad, in the style of “Thady 


O’Flinn ” and “ Clochette.”’ Sung by Miss Enirn Wynne 
at all her Provincial Concerts. 


Price 4s. 


VOICES. OF THE PAST. 
By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Composed expressly for Mdme. Parey, by whom it is 
sung throughout her Concert Tour in the Provinces. 


Price 4s. 


MARGUERITE. 
By F. H. COWEN. 


Sung by Mdme. Trepe.ui-Berrini at the Norwich Festival. 


“A song of genuine beauty, and the more to be commended 
because, while simply a new version of the often-set legend of 
Gretchen and the flowers (‘‘ He loves me, loves me not,’’ &c.), 
it is quite original.”"—The Times. 

Price 4s. 


THE LILY OF KILLARNEY. 


The Royal Edition (as an extra volume), with English 
words, is now ready. 


Price 28. 6d., paper; 4s., cloth. 


SANTLEY'S SINGING METHOD. 


Price 10s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION OF THE BARITONE SINGING METHOD. 


Edited by Santley. 200 pages. Of this the Atheneum 
says :—“ If amateur baritones do not make themselves rivals 
of Mr. Santley it can only be from lack of voice and of in- 
telligence, for the system of Signor Nava is admirable in 
every respect.” 


THE CHORALIST, 


For Octozgr, contains :—“ The Happy Peasant,” by Schu- 
mann, and “ Mourn Not,” by Mendelssohn, for four voices, 
price One Penny. The Cuorauist for September contains: 
“Cherry Ripe,” for four voices, and “Children’s Cheers,” 
performed and encored at the Orystal Palace. Each number 
contains two four-part songs, price One Penny, or post free, 
Three half-pence. The Ten Numbers for the present year 
will be sent for 12 stamps. 




















LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





WTHE SHALCABALA 


QUADRILLES. 


SOLO OR DVET,: 46. 








A Good Dancing Set.- Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, © 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


' ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop ... 

John Peel Galop... 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz... ... 

Ali Baba Polka «sw 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 

Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles sé fe ia oP 

Letty Polka ... 


i} 


of PALA A AHO 
SCO COCO OCC CS: 
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